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JOHN ADAM KASSON 


AND THE BEGINNINGS OF THE UNIVERSAL POSTAL 
UNION, 1863, 1867 


By EDWARD E. YOUNGER* 


EARLY TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 


At the age of thirty-five, John Adam Kasson, filled 
with ambition and burning with an unquenchable, rest- 
less energy typical of the time, turned up at the strag- 
gling village of Des Moines in 1857. Des Moines, too, 
was full of energy and ambition. It was soon to become 
the state capital of Iowa and it needed young, educated, 
experienced, and competent men such as Kasson. Under 
the ominous shadow of secession and the dark, threat- 
ening clouds of rebellion, an infant political party— 
the “Black Republican’—was struggling in Iowa for 
recognition, for direction, organization, and growth. 
Kasson, a lawyer by profession, intelligent, anti-slavery 
in sentiment, became an active Republican. Demon- 
strating a timely and appreciated ability to organize, 
he was soon made chairman of the State Republican 
committee. His party services, within four years from 
the time he arrived at Des Moines, projected. him into 
- the limelight of national politics at the nation’s capital. 


In 1861 Kasson stood among the tense audience in 
Washington, among the curious and anxious people who 
thronged about the platform to observe Abraham Lincoln 


*Assistant Professor Diplomatic History, University of Virginia. 
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sworn in as president of the United States. During his 
presence in the capital Lincoln appointed him assistant 
postmaster general. With this appointment Kasson be- 
gan a remarkable career of statesmanship and diplomacy 
which extended over the next half-century, from Lin- 
coln to McKinley. ‘It was a career which embraced 
twelve years in congress, three terms in the lowa legis- 
lature, and nine different diplomatic missions. It was 
a career noted for competency and fruitful achievement, 
not for spectacular and magnetic political leadership. 
For a half century Kasson’s service was'a durable thread 
running through the fabric of American foreign and 
domestic policies. Although the scope of this study is 
primarily to cover Kasson’s promotion of liberal inter- 
national postal relations, a brief examination will be 
made of his background, of the significant activities 
which qualified and led him into this long and varied 
career. 


Prior to 1861, he had been able to provide himself with 
a training ample for public responsibility, and his back- 
ground had been conducive to stimulate in the boy an 
ambition for leadership as a man. Kasson’s ancestors 
were Scotch-Irish and English, the original family hav- 
ing come from Ulster to Boston in 1732. From there 
members of the family scattered over the whole of New 
England. His parents, who were fairly well educated 
rural people, resided for several years in Connecticut 
but in 1816 moved to a farm near Charlotte, Vermont, 
where John Adam Kasson was born in 1822. There on 
the farm adjacent to Lake Champlain and at the com- 
mon school of the town he spent his early boyhood days. 


At the age of six his father died and a few years 
later the family moved to Burlington, site of the state 
University, so that he and his brother might pursue a 
higher education. In 1842 he was graduated from the 
University of Vermont with first honors in Greek and 
with second honors in the general class average. For 
a short time thereafter he studied law in his brother’s 
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office at Burlington. Possessed of a restless spirit, how- 
ever, he preferred, for the time being, to drift about 
the country. One excursion led him into Virginia where 
he served as tutor to a southern family for a few months, 
and where he perhaps developed a distaste for slavery. 
In any event he soon returned home and continued his 
law studies until restlessness got the better of him 
again, and without farewell to the family, he left for 
Boston to go to sea. Failing to find there a suitable 
opportunity for embarkation, he significantly, from the 
standpoint of his career, wandered inland, finally stop- 
ping at Worcester after his funds were completely ex- 
hausted. There Emory Washburne, the acknowledged 
leader of the bar of western Massachusetts and later 
governor of that state, kindly took him in as an ap- 
prentice in law. In 1844, with Judge Washburne as 
examiner, Kasson was admitted to the bar at the age 
of 22.1 


From this point in his life until he began to play an 
active role in national politics sixteen years later, his 
law practice was not only successful but lucrative. And, 
more important, his political contacts were good. The 
distinguished lawyer, Rufus Choate of Boston, advised 
him to put out his shingle in the whaling port of New 
Bedford. There he soon formed a partnership with 
Thomas Dawes Eliot whose practice in the admiralty 
courts was well established. At both Worcester and New 
Bedford, Kasson came in contact with eminent leaders 
of the anti-slavery crusade which at the time was sweep- 
ing over the whole state. By 1848 his views on the slave 
issue and his promise as a leader attracted the attention 


1(Edgar R. Harlan (ed.), ‘John A. Kasson, an Autobiography,” Annals of Iowa, 
3d Ser., XII (July, 1920), 346-349. This 1l-page fragmentary sketch was drafted 
by Kasson about 1895 apparently for some eastern publishing house. The manu- 
script as he wrote it is in the Kasson collection, Historical Department, Des 
Moines. Its chief value to the investigator is its chronology of his major appoint- 
ments, positions and missions. It is subject to criticism for its omissions rather 
than for errors in given facts; Dexter Perkins, “John Adam Kasson,” Dictionary 
of American Biography, ed. Dumas Malone, Vol. X (1933), 260-261; Edward H. 
Stiles, Recollections and Sketches of Notable Lawyers and Public Men of Early 
Iowa (Des Moines: The Homestead Pub. Co., 1916), p. 187; Johnson Brigham, 
Towa: Its History and Foremost Citizens (3 Vols.; Chicago: S. J. Clarke Pub. Co., 
1915), I, 477. 
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of the Worcester Free Soilers who chose him as a dele- 
gate to the Free Soil convention at Buffalo. On his re- 
turn from that gathering his friends honored him with 
' the nomination for congress from the New Bedford dis- 
trict on the Free Soil ticket. This he declined because he 
believed himself too young. Two years later he made 
what was to be a momentous decision so far as his po- 
litical career was concerned.” 


In spite of his initial success in law and politics in 
Massachusetts, he suddenly responded to the lure of the 
West and turned up at St. Louis in 1850. Kasson ex- 
plained that he made the change because of the settled 
institutions and the hereditary tendencies of the old 
eastern society. To a university-trained young man of 
twenty-six, extremely ambitious politically, as Kasson 
always was, St. Louis had much to offer. This western 
city, like New Bedford, was a rendezvous for prosperous 
lawyers many of whom had already distinguished them- 
selves in national life and not a few of whom would yet 
play a dominant role in affairs at Washington. Kasson 
soon arranged for a law practice with J. B. Crockett to 
whose business he succeeded when the latter emigrated 
to California and there became a supreme court judge. 
Having thus established himself, he returned to New 
Bedford long enough to marry Caroline Eliot, the sister 
of his former partner at law and a member of the same 
family line which was to provide Harvard with one of 
its most famous presidents.® 


At the St. Louis bar the young lawyer was so success- 
ful that within a very few years he was financially able 


*(Harlan, op. cit., “Autobiography,” Ann. Ia., 8d Ser., XII, 348-350; Stiles, 
op. cit., pp. 137-138: Free Soilers of 1848-1852: Reunion at Boston, June 28, 1888 
(Cambridge: Univ. Press, 1888), pp. 14-16, 19.) 


*(“John Adam Kasson”, Who’s Who in America, 1910-1911, ed., A. N. Marquis, 
Vol. Va (1911), 1045. Caroline Eliot was the sister of Thomas Dawes Eliot and 
Rev. William Greenleaf Eliot, founder and president of the Washington University, 
St. Louis. George M. Kasson, Genealogy of a Part of the Kasson Family (Wood- 
bury, Conn. : Arthur E. Knox, Printer, 1882), pp. 12-138; W. G. Eliot, A Sketch 
of the Eliot Family (New York: Press of Livingston Middleditch, 1887), pp. 109- 
110; E. R. Harlan, (ed.), “EF. M. Mills writes of Mr. Kasson,” Annals of Iowa, 
8d Ser., XII (April, 1921), 611-612; H. K. Beale (ed.), The Diary of Edward 


Bates, 1859-1866, Vol. IV of The A i istori 
soblation CLaRGy Ge SED e Annual Reports of the American Historical As- 
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to make an extended tour of Europe. Politically, he was 
no less fortunate. Valuable and lasting friendships were 
established. For a short time he was closely associated 
with B. Gratz Brown, later a United States senator and 
a candidate for vice-president. Other Missouri associates 
included Henry 8S. Geyer, another future senator; Ed- 
ward Bates, Republican candidate for president in 1860 
and Lincoln’s attorney-general; and the Blair brothers— 
Francis P. and Montgomery—both of whom would be 
important actors at Washington during the Civil War.‘ 


Two conditions, however, conspired to make Kasson’s 
life somewhat unpleasant in St. Louis. The damp Missis- 
sippi climate was injurious to his health and he disliked 
the fact that Missouri was controlled by pro-slavery ele- 
ments. It was for the purpose of regaining his health 
that he visited Europe in 1856. And after that year of 
comparative idleness, he made his way to wind-swept 
Iowa where the climate was more conducive to his phy- 
sical well-being and the prevailing opinions on slavery 
more in accord with his mental precepts of the issue. 
Not without the use of good judgment he settled down 
in the large, straggling village of Des Moines, which, 
full of hope and ambition, gave fair promise of becoming 
the capital city. His home site was now permanently 
selected for the rest of his long and active life.® 


In Iowa, as in Massachusetts and Missouri, he had 
little difficulty in making a place for himself first in the 
local community and then in the state. Governor Lowe 
was one of the first to discover latent possibilities in the 
young lawyer and made him special examiner of the 
departments of the state government just removed from 
Iowa City. This responsibility he assumed during his 
second year’s residence in Des Moines. He then became 
an active Republican and shortly was made chairman 

4(Harlan, “Autobiography,” Ann. Ja., 3d Ser., XII, 348; Perkins, op. cit., X, 
260-261; Stiles, op. cit., pp. 187-138.) 

5(Union Historical Co. (ed.) The History of Polk County, Iowa (Des Moines: 
Birdsall, Williams, and Co., 1880), pp. 827-828; Harlan, “Autobiography,” Ann. 


Ta., 3d Ser., XII, 348-349; Henry and Edwin L. Sabin, The Making of Iowa (Chi- 
cago: A Flanagan Co., 1916), pp. 197-200.) 
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of the State Republican committee. From this vantage 
point he efficiently organized the infant party and by 
1860 was one of its most highly esteemed leaders in Iowa. 
It was only natural that when the Republicans assembled 
at the Wigwam in Chicago to choose their candidate for 
president, he was a delegate from his state.® 


Among the first tasks taken up by the convention was 
the selection of members to the important committee 
on platform, which was composed of one delegate from 
each state and territory represented. Kasson was selected 
for Iowa without hesitancy. The entire membership of 
the committee worked one evening, the next day, and 
into the second evening without signal accomplishment. 
Eventually at eleven on the second evening, the com- 
mittee as a whole deputed its labors to a sub-committee 
of five which included Kasson and Horace Greeley. While 
the sub-committee worked on through the night the 
former devoted his energies to reconciling differences 
of opinion. At dawn Greeley rushed off to wire his news- 
paper in New York of the decisions of the committee, 
leaving Kasson to reduce the platform to its final shape. 
In the New York Tribune appeared Greeley’s acknowl- 
edgement of Kasson’s services. 

.... That the platform presented is so generally satisfactory 
as it has proved, is eminently due to John A. Kasson of Towa, 
whose efforts to reconcile differences and secure the largest liberty 
of sentiment consistent with fidelity to Republican principles, 


were most effective and untiring. I think no former platform 


ever reflected more fairly and fully the average convictions of a 
great national party. 


During the ensuing campaign Kasson took the stump 
in behalf of Lincoln in the west.’ 


Thus, it happened that in 1861, Kasson, elated over 
the Republican victory, made anxious by the threatening 


° (Stiles, op. cit., pp. 137-188; Brighham, op. cit., I, 477,478; Harlan, “Mills 
writes of Kasson,” Ann. Ia., 3d Ser., XII, 611-612.) 

_ "(Horace Greeley (reporter), Proceedings of the First Three Republican Na- 
tional Conventions of 1856, 1860, and 1864 (Minneapolis: C W. Johnson, Pub- 
lisher, n. d.), pp. 105, 174; L. D. Ingersoll, The Life of Horace Greeley (Chicago; 


Union Pub. Co., 1873), p. 352; New York Tribune, May 22, 1860 A Revist 
and Leader (Des Moines), May 19, 1910, p. 1.) abt pss ache 
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organization of a rebellion, and undoubtedly desirous of 
a political reward from the incoming administration, 
came to Washington to witness the inauguration of his 
fellow westerner. He remained there until after the 
organization of the new cabinet. Two of his Missouri 
associates, Edward Bates and Montgomery Blair, were 
made respectively attorney general and postmaster gen- 
eral. But it was from the active support of Senator 
Grimes of Iowa that Kasson was unexpectedly offered the 
post of first assistant postmaster general under Blair—an 
appointment which he promptly accepted. The position 
might easily have been a routine job with patronage dis- 
pensation as its chief function, but Kasson chose to make 
it a position of high importance. 


His previous approach to the various tasks before him 
indicated that he would not be content to let matters 
drift along in their usual course. In his record was 
change and promise of reform. As a lawyer at New 
Bedford he had published in the Law Reporter an article 
which advocated simplified pleadings and reduced legal 
expenses. In Iowa he had submitted to the general as- 
sembly a comprehensive recommendation for improve- 
ments in state administration. He had resided in Des 
Moines for a short time only when he recognized the 
utter lack of library facilities. A reading room was 
promptly installed over a store, generously supplied with 
periodicals, and kept open day and evening. When the 
editor of a local newspaper became ill, Kasson had as- 
sumed certain editorial duties, urging community im- 
provement. In the field of jurisprudence, he had com- 
piled and edited one of the state’s first law books, The 
Civil Code of Iowa.° 


These examples indicate that he would prefer to make 
of the postal appointment a position of important func- 


8(Harlan, “Autobiography,” Ann. Ia., 3d Ser., XII, 349; Perkins, op. cit., xX 
260-261; Greeley, op. cit., pp. 149-150; D. C. Seitz, Horace Greeley (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1926), p. 181.) 

9 Brigham, History of Des Moines and Polk County (2 Vols.; Chi- 
eatery Clarke, Pub. Co., vey. I, 167, 552; Brigham, Iowa History, I, ATT; 
Harlan, “Autobiography,” Ann. Ia., 3d Ser., XII, 347-349; Harlan, ‘“‘Mills writes 
of Kasson,” Ann. Ia., 3d Ser., XII, 612.) 
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tions rather than a mere political job. As head of the 
appointment office he was at first overwhelmed with 
the task of appointing and discharging postmasters. 
Some were dismissed for reason of political expediency ; 
others because of secession. Sometimes as many as six 
hundred changes were made in one day. Mail communi- 
cations with the South had been disrupted completely 
by the seceding states. No arrangements had been made 
for the Union army mail service. The postal laws were 
scattered through numerous statutes and there were 
many outmoded provisions. When the stress from re- 
movals subsided, he turned his attention to these mat- 
ters. As the northern armies made ready to advance, 
he provided them with adequate mail communications. 
In cooperation with the postmaster general he worked 
out an army postal system: which was approved by the 
military authorities and used throughout the war. Next 
he prepared a postal code which eliminated many obso- 
lete laws. His energies then were devoted to different 
postage rates in various parts of the country. Certain 
features of his proposed legislation to obtain uniformity 
of rates were adopted. Other duties included the proper 
distribution to his subordinates of blanks, paper, twine, 
and furniture; the paying of clerks and special agents; 
and the responsibility for regulations affecting post- 
masters.° 


THE CALLING OF AN INTERNATIONAL POSTAL 
CONFERENCE 


His most significant function, both from the stand- 
point of his own future and that of the public, was the 
supervision of foreign mail transportation and foreign 
correspondence. His connection with these matters paved 
the way for personal experience in foreign relations and 
internationalism. His recommendations and his activity 


wT. E. Briggs, “Kasson and the First International Postal Conference,’ Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics, XIX (July, 1921), 866-867; Madison Davis, “‘The 
Public Career of Montgomery Blair,” Records of the Columbia Historical Society 
SOLE (1910) 182187 a es. Congress, House Miscellaneous Document No. 85, 


“Proposed Amendments to the P ; hy 
Oe a coe. oo ee e Postal Laws; Letter from John A. Kasson,” 37 
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in behalf of such recommendations were a high water 
mark in the evolution of the Universal Postal Union 
and in the furtherance of international accord. In the 
realm of international postal relations Kasson found 
disorganization, a deplorable lack of uniformity, and 
an unnecessary waste of time, energy and money. The 
challenge here presented led him into a diplomatic 
career which extended over a half century. 


Prior to 1863 the defective system of international 
mail service was regulated by postal conventions con- 
cluded between individual states. They were made in 
accordance with the diplomatic theory of national in- 
terest. Each state tried to promote its own profit at the 
expense of another. The aim was not necessarily that 
of improving the mail service to the advantage of man- 
kind in general but to make the foreigner pay the bill. 
The system was undoubtedly advantageous to some na- 
tions but it was by no means satisfactory to the citizens 
of any of the states. Its competitive nature naturally 
demanded a ridiculously high foreign postage rate. 
The treaties by which the system was maintained were 
complex and the rates controlled thereby showed little 
or no uniformity. There were almost as many different 
rates for ocean transit as there were steamship com- 
panies carrying the mail. In overland transit, even in 
the United States, different rates prevailed in different 
parts of the country. 


Postage included a payment to the state of dispatch, 
one to the state of destination and one to each state 
through which the article was carried. Mail going from 
one country to another required different amounts of 
postage for each route. The total United States postage 
rate of mails with a foreign destination usually con- 
sisted of four charges: the domestic rate assessed by 
the American government, the sea postage for maritime 
transport, the transit rate charged by each country 


(LL. S. Woolf, International Government (New York: Brentano’s, 1916), pp. 
118-119.) 
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through which the mail passed, and the domestic rate 
collected by the country in which the article was deliv- 
ered. To send an article to Vienna it was important to 
know whether it was to go by steamer sailing for Bremen 
or Hamburg direct or through some French port, for 
the charges would vary from fifteen to thirty or forty- 
two cents per half ounce according to the choice of 
routes. One communicating by letter with a friend in 
Australia had a choice of six different routes requiring 
postage respectively of five, thirty-three, forty-five, fifty- 
six, sixty cents or one dollar two. cents per half ounce. 
Varying rates prevailed for open and closed mails by 
the same route. Similar conditions as to rates existed in 
all countries which had negotiated postal conventions. 
Those possessing no treaties had no international postal 
communications.” 


The scale of progression, moreover, under which the 
rate advanced in accordance with the weight of the let- 
ter was equally diverse. In England and the United 
States the scale was by the half ounce, in France by the 
ten grams, in Germany and Austria by the loth, and in 
Denmark by three-fourths of a loth. Some countries 
fixed the maximum weight of the letter at 250 grams; 
others recognized no limits. Some restricted the thick- 
ness of letters; others the width and length. In Den- 
mark the thickness was not to exceed two and five- 
eighths centimeters; in England the maximum dimen- 
sions of foreign letters were put at two feet in length 
and one foot in width or thickness.1® 


The system of accounts was no less complicated. Each 
state was given credit in all the other states for its 


“(U. S. Post Office Department. Annual Report of the Postmaster General, 
1895, p. 448; Hugo Weithase, Geschichte des Weltpostvereins (Strassburg: J. H. EB. 
Heitz, 1895), p. 17; John F. Sly, ‘‘The Genesis of the Universal Postal Union; A 
Study in the Beginning of International Organization,” International Conciliation 
(Worcester : Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1927), No. 238, pp. 
397-398 ; “Past and Present,” L’Union Postale, XV (June 1, 1890), 85-87, 990 ) 

18 (Weithase, op. cit.. pp. 25, 27; Hubert Krains, L’Union postale universelle; sa 
fondation et son developpment (Berne: G. Grunau: Nouvelle Hdition, 1908), pp. 
9, 22; L’Union Postale Universelle. Memoire publie par le Bureau International 
a Voccasion du 50° anniversaire de VUnion. (Hinseideln, Switzerland: Benziger 
und cie, 1924), pp. 5-8; R. W. Hatswell, “The Foundation and Development of 
the Universal Postal Union, St. Martin’s-Le-Grand, XI (Jan., 1901), 150.) 
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portion of the sum prepaid on each piece of mail. Ac- 
companying each article was a letter bill upon which 
the postmaster was required to enter minute details of 
accounts. The task was made more difficult since the 
accounts were kept by the standard weight and rate of 
the creditor country. Hence the credit on a single letter 
might require reckoning by the English ounce, the French 
gram or the German loth or a fraction of one of the fore- 
going units of weight. In some instances the dispatching 
office simplified matters by keeping the total receipts 
collected. But that was the exception.** It happened that 
balances payable in gold annually accumulated against 
the United States. The Civil war put gold in the United 
States at a premium, greatly increasing the usual burden 
of the foreign mail service. Domestic revenues had to be 
used to defray the expense of the balances due to foreign 
postal departments.*® 


The problem of the foreign mail service, when Kasson 
entered the Post Office department, was at the same 
time a national and international one. Throughout its 
history the department had showed a rapid expansion. 
The territory gained from Mexico in 1848 had necessi- 
tated sudden and difficult growth. The vast new country 
teemed with immigrants who demanded improved postal 
communications. To satisfy their demands, the depart- 
ment was faced with a series of deficits. The decade 
from 1854 to 1863 showed an unbroken succession of 
annual deficits rising in 1859 to more than seven million 
dollars. Each year the deficit for foreign mails was pro- 
portionally greater than the total for all other mails. 
The Civil War brought a great reduction in the amount 
of foreign postage.1* Added to financial woes were peti- 
tions and entreaties of exporters, importers, and immi- 
grants urging the federal government to improve the 


144(J. Jung, Der Weltpostverein und sein Einfluss auf den Weltverkehr und die 
Weltwirtschaft (Strassburg: Heitz and Mundel, 1903), pp. 4-5; U.S. P.O. Dept. 
Op. cit., pp. 448-449; Marshall Cushing, The Story of our Post Office (Boston: 
A. M. Thayer & Co., 1893), p. 155.) 

15(U. S. P.O. Dept. Rept. of P. G., 1895, p. 449; Ibid., 1862, pp 121, 159.) 

16(“A Hundred Years of Postal Statistics,’ Union Postale, KIV (Sept. 1, 1889), 
145-149; U.S. P.O. Dept. Rept. of P. G., 1862, pp. 26-27.) 
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postal system both domestic and foreign. Publicists and 
statesmen stressed the importance of reform in order 
to spread the democratic way of life. The ery for social 
justice in postal matters was a natural consequence of 
the forces growing out of the democratic movement. 
Uniformity and reductions of rates were particularly 
desired.1” 

From a national viewpoint Kasson possessed ample 
incentive for carrying out reform in the international 
postal system and from the international viewpoint he 
perhaps possessed a knowledge of the possibilities for 
improvement. There are indications that he was familiar 
with the idea of internationalism long before he became 
assistant postmaster general. As a student and young 
lawyer in New England, he could hardly have escaped 
the humanitarian currents there prevailing. Certain 
Massachusetts leaders, with whom he shared the anti- 
slavery sentiment, were also internationalists. One of 
these leaders, in particular,: was Elihu Burritt, the 
“Learned Blacksmith” who became famous in the forties 
as an international postal reformer. While residing at 
Worcester in the early forties, Burritt toyed with the 
idea of cheap and uniform postage rates for ocean tran- 
sit. In 1846 he departed for England and in the same 
year wrote his famous pamphlet, advocating an ocean 
penny post. His speeches—150 in all—made throughout 
the English country-side attracted wide attention and 
were acclaimed by leaders both in Great Britain and the 
United States. Burritt was encouraged by a person of 
no less eminence than Charles Sumner who arose in the 
senate and urged the president to propose to England 
and France a cheap international postage. Edward 
Everett wholeheartedly endorsed the plan. In the same 
year that Kasson proposed an international postal con- 
ference John Bright publicly announced in the House 
of Commons his advocacy of the Burritt plan. Both 


w(R. uAS McReynolds, United States Postal Development, 1607-1981: Summary 
and Interpretation (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1937) pp. 19, 24, 55; U. S. 
Cong. (Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 50, “Petition of Citizens of New York 
Praying Postal Reforms,” 37 cong., 2 sess., pp. 2, 12.) 
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Burritt and Kasson lived at Worcester in 1844. In a 
town of this size, there seems little doubt that Kasson 
was aware of Burritt’s plans at their inception. And 
since the latter’s efforts in behalf of postal reforms were 
widely known, it is likely that Kasson was aware of the 
challenge presented.18 


That he was familiar with the efforts of Sir Rowland 
Hill, the great English leader of the postal reform move- 
ment, is certain. In 1861 Hill and Kasson began nego- 
tiations for a new Anglo-American postal convention to 
supplant the old and out-moded one of 1848. Certain ad- 
ditional articles, liberal in spirit, were added.* No doubt, 
too, Kasson was impressed by the ease with which postal 
communication between the United States and Canada 
was maintained under liberal treaty arrangements. Why 
could not the same arrangements, in principle at least, 
be inducted into one general treaty to which all the 
nations of the world adhered ?2° 


So it was as a natural consequence of his official posi- 
tion and background that Kasson in the spring of 1862 
proposed to the postmaster general that the United 
States take the initiative in calling a conference of all 
countries to improve the international postal system. 
Blair, who is regarded as a very competent and far- 
sighted postmaster general, was heartily in sympathy 
with the plan. Kasson then formulated a circular letter 
which was sent through the Department of State on 
August 4 as an invitation to all the countries with which 
the United States carried on diplomatic relations.2: The 
letter deplored the many embarrassments to foreign 
correspondents brought on by the great diversity of 


18(Merle Curti, The Learned Blacksmith: the Letters and Journals of Elihu 
Burritt (New York: Wilson-Erickson, 1937), pp. 28-29, 90; Charles Northend (ed.), 
Elihu Burritt: A Memorial Volume containing a Sketch of His Life and Labors 
(New York: D. Appleton, 1889), pp. 18, 32; “Postal Agreement with Great 
Britain,” American Journal of International Law, II (Oct., 1908), 849-853.) 

19(U. S. P. O. Dept. Rept. of P. G., 1861, p. 48.) 

20(McReynolds, op. cit., p. 11; Clyde Kelly, United States Postal Policy (New 
York: D. Appleton, 1931), p. 19.) 

21(Davis, op. cit., pp. 132-1385; Harlan, “Autobiography,” Ann. Ia., 3d Ser., XII, 
350; U.S. P.O. Dept. Rept. of P. G., 1862, pp. 165-169.) 
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rates, mistakes, and serious delays. The solution of 
these problems could be attained only by international 
concert of action. A conference between delegates of 
the various postal departments was preferable to a con- 
ference of diplomats because of the former’s practical 
knowledge of details and of the special character of the 
interests involved. The powers of the postal represen- 
tatives would be limited to “discussion and recommenda- 
tion of measures for the adoption of their respective 
administrations.” Attention was called to fourteen dif- 
ferent topics suitable for conference deliberations ; new 
ones might be proposed by any delegate from the floor 
of the meeting. The most convenient time and meeting 
place would be ascertained by the American postal de- 
partment from replies to the invitation.” 


Response was cordial, and in some cases enthusiastic. 
At this early stage of international cooperation, Kasson 
had shown wisdom by proposing to limit conference 
action to discussion and recommendation. By thus dis- 
arming the national spirit he left no logical excuse for 
a state to refuse the invitation. Direct and favorable 
replies were received from all the leading powers of 
Europe by the end of December, and many of the smaller 
countries of Europe and South America approved of the 
plan. Since delegates of the German-Austrian Postal 
Union were meeting early in the samé summer, Prussia 
and Austria wanted the conference held in the spring 
of 1863 so that its conclusions could be considered at the 
German meeting. Primarily on the basis of this request, 
Blair and Kasson chose May 11 as the opening day. 
Subject to the approval of the French post department, 
Paris was selected for the place of meeting.2? The pre- 
liminaries were completed by the middle of March when 
France gave her assent to this detail. Kasson was 


*(Ibid., pp. 48-51; U. S. Depart t of Stat i 
Bisie'tc Sova Bente Cae ment of State Archives. Miscellaneous Letters, 


7(U. S. St. Dept. Archvs. Forei i S i 
- 5: gn Service Records. Instructions. France, 
Seward to Dayton, Jan. 5, 1863; Enclosure, Blair’s circular letter, Dec. 27, 1862.) 
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naturally the person to represent the United States. He 
was appointed on April 1 as special agent to act as com- 
missioner of the post office department at a salary of 
twelve dollars per day.” 


During the early part of April he made the necessary 
preparations for participation in the conference. Ar- 
riving in Paris near the first of May he was cordially 
received by the American minister, William L. Dayton, 
who did all in his power to make the mission useful and 
agreeable. Within the next few days Kasson was 
presented to the French minister of foreign affairs, 
Drouyn de Lhuys. This was his first experience at 
meeting one of the leading diplomatic figures of Europe. 
In the future such incidents were to become a common 
occurrence. The French authorities had made all pre- 
liminary arrangements. The meeting was to be held at 
the Hotel des Postes where Kasson for almost a month 
would match wits with European experts on postal 
matters.”® 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL POSTAL CONFERENCE, PARIS, 1863 


Kasson was responsible for the initiation of the Paris 
Postal conference of 1863! which was a great factor in 
the successful establishment of the Universal Postal 
Union eleven years later. A short time after the con- 
ference he was able to negotiate several postal treaties 
which adopted the principles laid down in Paris in 1863. 
In the conference deliberations he played a sensible and 
practical role but not a dominating one. Nor did any 


24(U.S. P.O. Dept. Journal of Daily Orders of the Postmaster General, LII, 
249.) 

25(U. S. St. Dept. Archvs., F. S. R. Notes to the French Foreign Office, Dayton 
to Drouyn de Lhuys, May 5, 1863; Ibid., Despatches. France. Nos. 303 and 305, 
Dayton to Seward, May 1 and 8, 1863.) 

1(International conferences not concerned with the results of some war were 
without numerous precedents in 1863. Only ten, to which official delegates were 
sent, had been held. S. E. Baldwin, “List of Memorable International Confer- 
ences, or Associations of Official Representatives of Governments, Exclusive of 
those mainly Concerned with the Results of a Particular War, 1826-1907,” 
American Journal of International Law, I (July, 1907), 808, 809. It is said that 
the Postal conference of 1863 was the first in which the United States was 
officially represented. Conversation with Mrs. Natalie Summers, Department of 
State Archivist, March 2, 1942.) 
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single delegation dominate its proceedings. In general ° 
a remarkable spirit of cooperation was displayed, al- 
though in a few important cases certain delegates balked 
at sacrificing the national interest for the benefit of the 
international public. Kasson seemed well aware of the 
difficulties involved.' Perhaps his practice in inter- 
national law at New Bedford had impressed him with 
the delicacy required in treating international matters. 
The gossamer thread spun around the theory of national 
interest could not be broken abruptly. He was first of 
all a practical man. Throughout the deliberations he 
supported the most liberal interpretations. But when 
strong opposition arose, he was willing to compromise 
for the sake of harmony. In view of later developments 
his course was correct. It required only a few years for 
nations to realize that more was to be gained from 
universal cooperation in postal intercourse than from 
the conventional bargaining system. The importance of 
the conference of 1863 upon the evolution of the Uni- 
versal Postal Union has been amply recognized in the 
extensive literature on the subject. Proper attention has 
been given to the activity of the United States govern- 
ment in taking the lead and to the department chief, 
Postmaster General Blair. But due credit has not been 
given to John A. Kasson. 


Of the fifteen countries represented at the conference, 
all the major powers sent delegates with the exception 
of Russia. There were a total of ten sessions scattered 
over the period, May 11 to June 9. As a whole the dele- 
gates were remarkably able men and the debates mani- 
fested distinguished ability and a thorough knowledge 
of postal relations. Strictly speaking, the assemblage 
cannot be designated as a diplomatic one: nox can the 
representatives be called diplomats. It is true that 
some of the delegates were diplomatic officers before 
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they were chosen to attend the postal meeting.2 But 
the majority were postal experts who possessed a de- 
tailed knowledge of foreign postal communications. The 
absence of diplomatic maneuverings for a bargain was 
conspicuous. On the contrary, there was a deliberate 
effort on the part of most delegates to attain unanimity 
on major decisions. 


More than thirty complicated problems required at- 
tention, although three principal questions stood out— 
uniformity of weight, uniformity of rate, and suppres- 
sion of accounts.* A clear-cut, liberal decision, if later 
adopted in postal conventions, would temporarily affect 
adversely one or more of the postal administrations. It 
was natural that countries which had the most to lose 
from reduced and uniform rates would interpose objec- 
tions and delay accord. At such points of discord there 
was a tendency among the delegates to defer to Kasson, 
since he represented the nation taking the initiative. He 
was careful not to spoil the advantages of such deference 
by overplaying his part. He did not monopolize the 
time at the sessional meetings but preferred to let his 
colleagues, who shared his views, do the talking. He 
received much support from Kern, the Swiss delegate. 
In most cases these men worked together behind the 
scenes on the committee which formulated the initial 
answers to the questions. In the conference, Kern usually 
defended the committee decisions. 

2(Countries represented were Austria, Belgium, Costa Rica, Denmark, the Han- 
seatic Cities, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Holland, Portugal, Prussia, the 
Sandwich Islands, Switzerland, and the United States. Both Russia and Turkey 
approved of the meeting but were unable to send delegates at the time. By letter, 
Ecuador agreed in advance to the conference action and requested the American 
delegate to represent her interest. U. S. St. Dept. Archvs. Misc. Letters. Blair 
to Seward, Jan. 27, 1863; U.S. P.O. Dept. Rept. of P. G., 1863, “Proceedings of 
the Paris Postal Conference of 1863,” pp. 109-110, 111, 117. This document is the 
official written report as translated from French by the post office department. 
It is used here for the first time. In 1863, Postmaster General Blair stated in 
his annual report that it was his intention to publish a translation of the pro- 
ceedings as an appendix to his report. In 1927, Professor Sly searched the 
“leading depositories of the United States’ but failed to locate a_copy in any 
language. Sly, op. cit., No. 233, p. 424, n. 20; In 1921, Professors Briggs used a 
copy in French from the Kasson collection, Des Moines, but so far as he knew, 
no translation into English had ever been made. Briggs, op. cit., KIX, 372-378, 
n. 10. Blair’s promised translation does not appear in the postmaster general’s 
report published in the Executive Documents of Congress. It does appear in 
the postmaster general’s report now deposited at the Post Office Department 


Library, Washington, D. C.) 
2(U.8. P.O. Dept. Rept. of P. G., 1863, “Proceedings,” 131-137.) 
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The conference was officially opened with a short 
address by Vandal, the French counsellor of state and 
director general of the posts. He paid glowing tribute 
to the spirit of fusion then permeating international 
relations, rather than isolation. Next he defined the 
purpose of the meeting as the French government under- 
stood it—a definition which was important on later 
deliberations. The meeting was called “not to discuss or 
regulate certain physical facts belonging to the domain 
of negotiation” but to proclaim certain principles, cer- 
tain speculative doctrines in the interest of the public 
and of the “treasuries” of the several states. The de- 
cisions would bind no one, he concluded. The latter part 
of the definition was correct. But to prohibit ‘“discus- 
sion” of physical facts which belonged to the domain of 
negotiation would make the conference useless. Previ- 
ously, all physical facts relating to foreign postal matters 
had been regulated by negotiation. When no one at the 
time questioned Vandal’s concept of conference purposes, 
the organization of the assembly proceeded. Upon Kas- 
son’s nomination, the director of the French post was 
made president, who, with the approval of the delegates, 
chose a subordinate officer of French foreign corres- 
pondence as secretary of the convention.‘ 


Prior to the first meeting, Maurin, head of the French 
foreign correspondence, had prepared a program for de- 
liberations. It included the points mentioned by Kasson 
in the American letter of invitation, a list of questions 
submitted by the British delegate Sir Frederick Hill, 
and several additional proposals from other delegates. 
Altogether the French program suggested thirty specific 
questions for discussion. To this list Kasson proposed 
two more problems which were eventually adopted by 
the assembly. The first suggested a geographical division 
of the world into postal zones, each of which should in- 
clude the greatest possible number of countries; to each 
of these divisions a single postage rate would be assigned. 


4(Tbid., pp. 110-112.) 
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This was a significant proposal in view of the fact that 
it later formed the basis of the Universal Postal Union. 
The second point called for free official postal communi- 
cations between the various administrations.® 


During the second session it became apparent that 
agreement upon specific points could not be reached in 
the conference meeting as a whole without endless de- 
bate and much superfluous discussion. The president’s 
efforts to keep the discussion centered on questions in 
the order of their appearance on the program were in 
vain. There was a tendency of certain delegates, more 
interested in a proposition further down the list, to turn 
the discussion to the subject of their special concern. 
To delay further positive action, closely related questions 
invited discussion simultaneously—a condition which re- 
sulted in the solution of none of them. Early in the third 
meeting the British delegate proposed the appointment 
of a sub-committee which should prepare in advance 
answers to program questions. These would be presented 
to the conference as a basis of debate. As the motion 
met with general approval, the president appointed a 
committee of five. Kasson, the first-named, became chair- 
man. The other members were Kern of Switzerland, Hill 
of England, Metzner of Prussia, and Maurin of France.® 
The committee plan was used successfully during the 
remaining sessions. Committee answers were reported 
singly to the conference where they were debated and 
voted: upon without delay. Often committee members 
used considerable time in explaining the regulations they 
had adopted. 


The committee answered affirmatively the question: 
Can the same scale of weight be adopted for the rating 
of international correspondence? It then proposed that 
the decimal metrical system would best satisfy the de- 
mands of the international postal system. In support of 
this proposition, Kasson took the floor and gave a de- 


5(Ibid., pp. 117-124.) 
®(Ibid., pp. 124-125.) 
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tailed description of the system’s advantages and deplored 
the fact that his country had not adopted it as a standard 
of weights and measures. Both of these proposals were 
adopted without a great deal of debate. Nor was much 
difficulty experienced in concluding that a uniform rate 
of progression for the weight of letters should be 
adopted.? But the selection of a particular rate involved 
considerable argument. In the committee Kasson had 
favored the rate of fifteen grams. He was opposed by 
the French delegate who argued that a letter weighing 
fifteen grams could not be handled as cheaply as one 
weighing ten grams. Fifteen grams was the standard 
eventually adopted by both the committee and the con- 
ference after much detailed discussion.® 


The problem of regulating overland and ocean transit 
was the most difficult one to solve. To establish a uni- 
form rate or to reduce the rate would affect adversely 
the French postal administration. The geographical posi- 
tion of France was such that a greater amount of foreign 
mail in transit passed over her territory than over the 
territory of any other nation. A reduction in the inter- 
national transit rate meant a reduction of funds coming 
into the French treasury. And unlike the situation in 
the other countries, the French post department was 
subordinated to the treasury. The problem had arisen 
in the early sessions but the difficulty of its solution 
caused frequent postponement. Eventually, at the fifth 
meeting the Italian delegation read a memorial so ex- 
treme that it has not been accepted to this day. It pro- 
posed to abolish all transit charges accruing to inter- 
mediate offices. Each country would retain the entire 
postage collected on foreign articles mailed within its 
domain, but for the transport of foreign mails in transit, 
no charge was to be made. At least, urged the memorial, 
agreement should be reached in such a fashion “that the 
geographical position of a country, making it the forced 


*(Ibid., pp. 125-181.) 
‘(Ibid., pp. 146-156.) 
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intermediate agent of another country, could no longer, 
on account of exorbitant prohibitory transit charges, be 
an obstacle to the direct exchange of closed mails, the 
reduction of rates, and the increase of correspondence.” 


The committee in the meantime arrived at a decision 
after much work and study. It recommended that the 
transit rate for each nation should never be higher than 
one-half the interior rate of the transit country. For 
states of small territorial extent the charge should be 
even less. In the case of ocean transportation, the cost 
claimed by one country from another should never be 
higher than the rate charged upon its own corre- 
spondence for similar conveyance. In the committee, 
Maurin accepted Vandal’s interpretation of the limita- 
tion of conference powers and found himself “incompe- 
tent to discuss” the question since it belonged exclusively 
to negotiation. In the convention, he insisted that a 
transit rate was a matter of reciprocity which could be 
regulated only by conventions between the different 
states and in proportion to the services rendered by 
each administration. The committee proposal was the 
negative of the principle of reciprocity. No government, 
he affirmed, would consent to pecuniary sacrifices at 
the loss of its own country and for the benefit of strangers 
without a quid pro quo. Vandal concurred with his col- 
league’s views and again maintained that the delegates 
had no powers to discuss proposals which recommended 
tariff and rate regulation. 


The arguments were answered by Kern, Kasson, and 
the Italian representative. Kern defended the commit- 
tee proposal elaborately and effectively. As to the com- 
petency of the assembly to discuss matters of transit he 
read from the American letter of invitation: “It is evi- 


dent that the international adjustment... . for inter- 
mediate and ocean transit... . is clearly of first im- 
HOLTaAnCe. 2. >. Transit postal charges overland and on 


the sea ought to be established on a uniform basis.” 


*(Ibid., pp. 131-137.) 
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Kasson pointed out that the transit rate was inseparable 
from the problem of the suppression of accounts and 
that, furthermore, the committee had not meant to 
establish an absolute rule but simply to determine a 
maximum rate. The Italian demand for complete sup- 
pression of both rate and accounts, he considered a step 
backward, since any solution would have to be sufficiently 
practical for adoption. In the end the committee pro- 
posal was accepted, but only after the Swiss delegate had 
replaced Vandal in the chair. Both French representa- 
tives refused to participate in further discussion and the 
voting.*® 


The suppression of accounts was now the only re- 
maining major problem which required discussion and 
agreement. Here again the French delegate opposed a 
liberal decision. And here again Kasson at first worked 
for a liberal decision but yielded for the sake of harmony. 
The conference did not deem it expedient to recommend 
a complete suppression of accounts. On the contrary it 
was decided that accounts could not be suppressed by a 
rule of general application. The only concession obtained 
was that they should be simplified as far as possible.* 


During the twenty-nine day conference, a total of 
thirty-four specific problems relating to international 
postal affairs had been discussed. At the end of the 
meeting accord had been reached upon thirty-one issues.2 
These thirty-one articles were considered as general prin- 
ciples which postal administrations would include in bi- 
lateral postal treaties. Thus, the concrete results of the 
meeting depended wholly upon the future action of the 
various national postal officers and their governments. 


At the end of the ninth session, when conference labors 
were ended, Kasson delivered a short address of thanks 
to the delegates on behalf of the United States. He 


©(Ibid., pp. 187-146.) 
“ (Ibid., pp. 156-163.) 


-ptae S. Cong. House Ex. Doc. No. 1, “Rep’t. of P. G., 1868,” 38 cong., 1 sess., 
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pointed out that the delegations represented nine-tenths 
of the commerce and nineteen-twentieths of the corre- 
spondence of the world. The conference recommenda- 
tions, he believed, if adopted by the postal administra- 
tions, would greatly augment the flow of foreign corre- 
spondence which in turn would increase foreign com- 
merce, sustain commercial marines, and aid largely in 
the development of interior industry. The improvement 
of postal facilities was a precursor of international peace 
and prosperity. The conference was officially closed by 
the remarks of the Swiss representative who felt that 
he voiced the sentiments of all the delegates when he 
declared that: 

. . if the deliberations of the Conference have led to results 
from which a favorable influence upon future postal treaties may 
be expected, these results are largely due to the liberal and con- 
ciliatory spirit constantly shown during the deliberations by the 
Delegate of the Government which took the initiative in the Con- 
ference.13 


Kasson’s service to the United States post office de- 
partment and to the international postal system was by 
no means ended with the close of the Paris conference. 
Nor did his participation in the meeting constitute the 
whole of his labors for the postal administration at 
Washington. Throughout his sojourn in Paris, he took 
advantage of his close relationships with the several 
delegates and obtained much valuable information re- 
lating to the organization and operation of foreign ad- 
ministrations. This knowledge transmitted in his re- 
ports to the postmaster general was of great aid in the 
future improvement of American domestic administra- 
tion. Blair was so well pleased with Kasson’s success 
“in obtaining favorable action on most of the postal 
reforms desired” that the latter was requested to re- 
main in Europe for the purpose of negotiating person- 
ally postal conventions with certain European govern- 
ments. He was to visit the several post departments 

13(U. S. P.O. Dept. Rept. of P. G., 1868, “Proceedings,” pp. 163-164.) 


14(U. S. Cong. House Ex. Doc. No. 1, “Rept. of P. G., 1863,” 38 cong., 1 sess., 
V, 5-6.) 
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and arrange details for conventions which would em- 
body the general principles recommended by the con- 
ference.® 


Before he departed for Paris, he had begun with the 
French minister in Washington a correspondence aimed 
at effecting certain’ changes in the Franco-American 
postal convention of 1857.1° In Paris, when the work 
of the conference was over, he renewed the American 
request for changes in the old treaty and, of course, 
desired to base the modifications. upon principles laid 
down by the conference. Unable to carry on direct nego- 
tiations with French postal authorities, he eventually, 
with the aid of the American minister, received an ap- 
pointment with Drouyn de Lhuys. Later when an acci- 
dental delay prevented his keeping the engagement at 
the appointed hour, he departed for Turin, leaving his 
project for a new treaty with the French government.’* 
In Turin he was cordially received by the Italian direc- 
tor general of posts. Without difficulty a new treaty, 
adopting generally the conference recommendations, was 
drawn up and signed.® Returning to Paris in early 
September, he did not find conditions conducive to ac- 
cord with France. When he submitted his project to 
the American minister for transmission to the French 
foreign office, he had written Dayton that he felt the 
French were not disposed at the time to accept funda- 
mental changes for improvement. In transmitting the 
project, Dayton sent Kasson’s letter along. The foreign 
office denied that it was indisposed to negotiate along 
liberal lines. The delay, it held, was occasioned by the 
fact that Vandal, the only French officer with power to 
make such arrangements, was at the time engaged upon 
a similar task with Switzerland and Denmark.’ The 


(Briggs, op. cit., pp. 882-383.) 


ea S. St. Dept. Archvs. Miscellaneous Letters, Kasson to Seward, Feb. 27, 


™(U. S. St. Dept. Archvs. Despatches, F’ No. 317: 
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8(U.S. P.O. Dept. Rept. of P. G., 1866, full text of treaty, pp. 57-61.) 
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convention with Italy was Kasson’s only positive achieve- 
ment in the field of negotiation before he returned home 
in the early fall to make ready for the opening of con- 
gress. Four years later he was to be more successful in 
effecting treaties with European postal administrations. 


SECOND POSTAL MISSION TO EUROPE, 1867 


Postmaster General Blair continued his efforts to im- 
prove the international postal system, even undertaking 
a thorough revision of United States postal arrange- 
ments in the direction of the principles embodied in the 
thirty-one articles of 1863. In the fall it was reported 
that Switzerland, Belgium, and Italy were adopting 
generally the conference proposals as the basis for their 
postal conventions. Other European nations were said 
to be on the point of following their example. These 
favorable reports prompted Blair to open correspondence 
with several states for treaty revision. To some coun- 
tries, with which the United States had previously car- 
ried on no direct postal relations, he proposed new 
treaties. With Venezuela a liberal convention was con- 
cluded. With Brazil and Hongkong direct postal rela- 
tions were opened. And favorable replies came in from 
Europe. Yet through the years 1864, 1865, and 1866, 
no further agreements were successfully concluded. 
Negotiations were complicated and involved, and they 
were endlessly drawn out when carried on through the 
channels of correspondence. Personal negotiation ap- 
peared to be the only method promising success.” 


Two conditions, which increased the need for a per- 
sonal representative, arose in 1867. Great Britain gave 
notice of terminating the convention with the United 
States for the purpose of concluding a new one on a 
more liberal basis,21 and the treaty of 1857 with France 

20(Union Postale Universelle. Documents de congres Postale International reuni 
a Berne due 15 Septembre au 9 Octobre 1874 (Berne: Grunau, 1874), p. 37; U. 8. 
P. O. Dept., Rept. of P. G., 1866, pp. 6-7; Ibid., 1895; U. S. Cong. House Ex. Doc. 


No. 1, “Rept. of P. G., 1863,” 38 cong., 1 sess., V, 7-9.) 
(U.S. P.O. Dept. Rept. of P. G., 1866, pp. 6-7;Ibid., 1867, pp. 18-20.) 
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had become antiquated and was entirely unsatisfactory. 
It failed utterly to meet the advanced opinions of the 
time and to afford public benefits which such compacts 
were intended to secure. In detail and practical opera- 
tion, it gave unfair advantage to the French post de- 
partment. The international postage rate was exorbi- 
tantly high compared to the ones more recently adopted 
in the other countries of Europe. When notified by the 
United States government of the necessity of revising 
the arrangement, French officials responded favorably 
and requested that a special delegate be sent to Paris 
with full powers to confer with the director general of 
postal affairs upon the conditions of agreement. The 
invitation was promptly accepted. The same person 
might settle affairs with both England and France and 
perhaps sign new and improved treaties with other 
European states.” 


Again Kasson, who was just completing his second 
term in congress, seemed te be the logical person for 
the appointment. At least, that was the opinion of 
Randall, the new postmaster general. Kasson, he re- 
ported, was chosen “‘because of his knowledge of postal 
details obtained during his connection with the depart- 
ment, and particularly on account of his familiarity with 
the postal questions to be dealt with, which were fully 
discussed at the Paris conference, in which he took a 
prominent part.”*’ To Kasson, the opportunity presented 
by the mission was, perhaps, welcome since he had lost 
the nomination for a third term in congress in the pre- 
ceding election.** He promptly accepted the appointment 
as special commissioner of the post office department 
and departed immediately for Europe, where, according 


Saal 8 7 S. Cons. House Ex. Doc. No, 40, “The Postal Convention with France,” 
41 cong., 2 sess., Ae 1; Abid., No. 14, “Correspondence with the French Govern- 
— omanee to Modification of Postal Convention of 1857,” 41 cong., 2 sess., 

tad § 3 Cong. Howse Ex. Doc. No. 40, op. cit., V, 2.) 
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to the postmaster general, he labored “faithfully and 
perseveringly to accomplish the object of his mission.” 


In general, he was instructed to let the principles of 
the Paris conference be the basis of his activity. Specifi- 
cally, he was to reduce postage on both written and 
printed matter; reduce or abolish charges for overland 
transit of correspondence in closed mails; establish, as 
far as practicable, uniformity in rates to different parts 
of Europe; and simplify and render uniform the ex- 
change of mails between the United States and Europe. 
Originally, the mission was to include Britain, France, 
Prussia, and Belgium.” It was later extended to Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Switzerland. From the standpoint 
of tangible results, this mission proved far more success- 
ful than the one in 1863. Liberal postal conventions with 
six European nations were successfully negotiated, 
signed, and eventually ratified. These states were Great 
Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, Prussia, Switzer- 
land, and Italy.” 


France, for the third time, remained adamant against 
any fundamental change. In this case the French posi- 
tion was surprising, since the Paris government had 
been the first to suggest a special delegate from the 
United States.22 Early in May, 1867, Kasson arrived 
in Paris. This city he made his headquarters for the 
duration of his mission. Between trips from Paris to 
the other European capitals, he constantly kept up nego- 
tiations with the French authorities. At an early date, 
he realized that the French were no more disposed to 
treat the matter liberally than in 1863. From then on 
he showed a degree of irritation and impatience which 
had not been apparent in 1863. To be sure, the attitude 
and conduct of the French officials were sufficient to try 


one’s patience. 


2(U. S. Cong. House Ex. Doc. No. 40, op. cit., V, 1-5.) 

26 (Ibid., . 5-6. 

ame Ss. P.O. care Rept. of P. G., 1867, pp. 97, 111, 115, 118, 122, 125. _ These 
conventions were substantially uniform both in principle and detail. Slightly 
different terms were necessary to meet hte peculiarities of the postal systems of 
each country. In general, uniform and reduced rates were established. 

28(U. S. Cong. House Ex. Doc. No. 14, op. cit., I, 2-3.) 
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His first interview with the director of the foreign 
mails indicated that the post department would make 
few concessions. It was willing to advance the rate of 
progression from seven and one-half to ten grams.” 
This Kasson considered as a concession to the French 
rather than to the' United States, since the latter pre- 
ferred fifteen grams. A reduction of postal rates and 
transit charges, the French would not discuss. The ad- 
ministration is not “unaware in what measure the reduc- 
tion of its transit charges may favor its financial in- 
terests,” it was maintained. Kasson felt that rate re- 
duction was a sine qua non. 


Failing to derive any satisfaction from interviews with 
subordinate postal officials, he attempted to deal directly 
with higher officers. For this effort, he was given a dose 
of departmental red tape and proverbial “‘heel cooling.” 
When he called at the ministry of foreign affairs, where 
negotiations were to be conducted, to fill his appoint- 
ment, which had been made previously by the American 
minister, he found the entire diplomatic corps calling 
at the same time. A second appointment turned out no 
better. On arriving at the ministry he was referred to 
the chief-of-cabinet who sent him to Director Deprez 
who in turn referred him to Under Director Villefort, 
who would take him to the director of the posts the next 
day. The morrow came slowly. Vandal needed certain 
information from the British office—a need which neces- 
sitated several days further delay. Still later, after 
negotiations were begun, they were interrupted for a 
month or more because of the absence of the minister 
of finance to whom Vandal, as a subordinate, had to 
submit the project. It is not surprising that the Ameri- 
can delegate wrote to Washington: “It is hard to work 
here.” His earlier prediction that the French were “too 
apt to be fond of being waited on’ proved to be true 
indeed. He would signify the necessity of taking his 


2°(Ibid., pp. 6-8.) 
80(Ibid., pp. 6-8, 13-20.) 
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“congé’, he had written the postmaster general, if the 
French proved “negligent or dilatory.”:! | Now there 
seemed to be no other alternative. 


Before concluding that it was a “mere waste of time 
to argue questions of equity with subordinates who travel 
only in old ruts,” he made certain recommendations to 
the United States post office department. France should 
be given a notice of termination for the treaty of 1857— 
an act which might facilitate happier conclusions in the 
future. And continental closed mails should be sent by 
the way of Dover and Ostend so that the American pub- 
lic would be able to take advantage of the lower transit 
rates provided by the Belgium postal convention which 
he had just negotiated. Early in November after his 
return from Florence, where he had met the Italian 
postal officer, he vainly prevailed upon the French to 
accept the principles which a great many European 
countries had now adopted. When the French again 
refused, he considered further discussion useless and 
left to others the “disagreeable task of agreeing with 
the French office.’’®? 


Others encountered similar difficulties. The attitude 
of France changed slowly. Negotiations between the two 
governments dragged along for almost eight additional 
years without positive achievement. A postal conven- 
tion was signed and ratified only two months before the 
Universal Postal Union came into existence at the famous 
Berne conference of 1874. In February, 1869, the post 
office department gave to France a one-year notice of 
termination of the old convention and requested the 
French to send a delegate to Washington. This France 
was unable to do.** At the request of Paris, the notice 
of termination was extended to 1870. Meanwhile, the 
chairman of the senate committee on post offices and 
post roads, Alexander Ramsey, who was about to depart 

31(Ibid., pp. 6-8, 11.) 
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for Europe on an extended tour, was commissioned to 
undertake further negotiations.** With the failure of 
this mission, direct postal communication was termi- 
nated but negotiations for a new treaty continued. 
Through the years 1871 to 1874, France gradually re- 
ceded from her position and accepted in principle the 
outstanding features of treaties between the United 
States and other European nations.** Her transformed 
attitude was probably influenced greatly by the general 
acceptance in Europe of more liberal treaty terms, and 
particularly by the apparent progress then being made 
in postal relations through an international concert of 
action. 


The idea of a postal union was in the air and the con- 
ference of 1863 was its cradle. Heinrich von Stephan, 
Superior Privy Councillor of the posts of Germany, ob- 
served the activities in Paris and the subsequent develop- 
ments with interest. In 1868, after conducting several 
missions with talent, he concluded eight postal conven- 
tions with European states upon the basis of the prin- 
ciples proclaimed at Paris.** In the same year he pub- 
lished in the official journal of the German postal 
administration a detailed project of a world-union for 
the furtherance of postal communication.*? Stephan had 
obtained enough practical experience in postal matters 
to see clearly the need of an international union. He 
had been responsible for unifying the sixteen separate 
services operating over Germany and played a useful 
role in improving the Austro-German Postal Union 
which had been established in 1848.28 Upon his initiative 
in 1869, diplomatic preliminaries were begun for the 


(U.S. Cong. House Ex. Doc. No. 40, op. cit., p. 2.) 
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calling of a second conference. France was first ap- 
proached and reluctantly agreed to send an agent to 
Berlin to converse on the matter. Then came the Franco- 
Prussian war and Stephan’s proposal was temporarily 
abandoned. At its close, the Swiss government, urged by 
Germany, Belgium, and the Netherlands, was induced 
to invite the several governments to a general meeting. 
In 1874 twenty-two nations sent delegates to Berne. In 
the assembly Stephan was clearly the dominating figure. 
When the conference closed, his idea of a world-union 
had become a reality.®° 


The Universal Postal Union brought into existence by 
the Berne conference of 1874 is perhaps the most out- 
standing example of successful international coopera- 
tion.*° The treaty, which today constitutes the union 
and to which all political divisions on earth adhered at 
the beginning of World War II, with the exceptions of 
the Laccadive and the Maldive Islands, includes all the 
important principles laid down at the conference of 1863. 
Kasson’s desire to divide the world into postal zones 
was carried much further than he suggested at the first 
conference. Today all the contracting countries form a 
single postal territory over which mail may be dis- 
patched at a low and uniform rate. The rate of progres- 
sion is established at fifteen grams. The rate of transit 
is uniform, transit is guaranteed throughout the Union 
and the cost is borne by the country of origin. Since 
each postal administration keeps the total sum it col- 
lects, there is no necessity for a complicated system of 
accounts.*! 


It is obvious that the conference of 1863 merits a high 
position in the evolution of the Universal Postal Union. 


89(Weithase, op. cit., p. 41; Union Postale Universelle. Documents du Berne 
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And though the idea of such a union does not seem to 
have been entertained by the American government in 
its call for a conference, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
invitation was the initial step. At home and abroad the 
significant part played by the United States has been 
duly recognized. 


It is equally obvious that John A. Kasson merits a high 
place in the evolution of the Universal Postal Union. 
But his services have seldom been amply recognized. 
First honors have usually gone to Postmaster General 
Blair. Undoubtedly, this condition was far from the 
intention ‘of the postmaster general who publicly gave 
full credit to Kasson for the idea of an international 
postal meeting: 

I deem it proper, in concluding my remarks on this subject to 
make known the fact that the public owes the suggestion to invite 
this international conference to the Honorable John A. Kasson, 
who represented our government in it with such zeal and ability 
as to command the thanks and warm approval of his associates. 
I do not doubt that important and lasting advantages are to flow 
from this conference, due in a great degree to his assiduity, prac- 
tical ability and earnestness in the cause of progress.‘ 

Today von Stephan is the recognized Father of the 
Universal Postal Union—a recognition justly granted to 
the same extent that the father of any great social or 
humanitarian force may be designated. It is admitted 
on all hands that he was the great moving power in the 
foundation of the Union and in its progress for several 
years. Yet to find the inception of the idea, one must 
turn back many pages of history. Long before the con- 
ference of 1863, the Dane, Josef Michaelson, had toyed 
with the idea of an international postal organization.** 
The Austro-German Postal Union was preceded by the 

“ (Briggs, op. cit., p. 876; U.S. P.O. Dept. Rept. of P. G., 1895, p. 451; 1896, 
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Dresden conference of 1847; the Berne meeting by a 
Paris conference. Von Stephan wisely and modestly 
summed up the Union’s origin at the Vienna Postal con- 
ference of 1891: 


Ideas are not originated by any individual. They float in the 
atmosphere for a whole epoch, at first vaguely, then in a more 
distinct form, until they condense and precipitate themselves in 
taking body and life. The idea of unification is in harmony with 
the aspirations of our century; it prevails today in many of the 
domains of human activity; it constitutes the true motive power 
of modern civilization. As for our great machine of international 
exchange, it was, moreover, stimulated by this irrefutable fact, 
that the enormous masses which devolved upon it to handle, which 
increased from day to day and extended from frontier to frontier 
and to the farthest seas and latitudes, urgently demanded a 
simplification of the entire mechanism as the only means of mak- 
ing headway against its almost unlimited requirements, and of 
maintaining indispensable rapidity and regularity. Such are the 
natural elements which were the true founders of the Universal 
Postal Union.4é 


Kasson and von Stephan, each in his turn, were able 
to perceive in the vague idea semblance of form which 
might alleviate some of the ills of the day. They took 
the lead in giving the idea body and life. They stand 
out above the others because they did perceive and 
brought forth concrete results from their perception. As 
assistant postmaster general, Kasson believed it his duty 
to improve the foreign mail service. And duty fit him 
like a cloak. From the viewpoint of service to people 
the world over, his activity in behalf of improved inter- 
national postal relations, constitutes one of the most 
signal achievements of John Adam Kasson. 


45(Buhler, op. cit., p. 17.) 
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THE MORMON TREK ACROSS IOWA 
TERRITORY 


By the REv. R. E. HARVEY 


The Mormon migration of 1846 from Illinois to Utah 
constituted the greatest mass movement under a single 
direction in all United States history; nor did any one 
of the many religious colonies planted along the Atlantic 
seaboard probably ever attract a larger number of co- 
religionists than followed Brigham Young and his col- 
leagues from the banks of the Mississippi to the shores 
of Great Salt Lake. (Young had been elected president 
of the church following the death of its founder, Joseph 
Smith, on June 27, 1844.) 


As it is proposed here to portray only the sufferings 
endured and heroism displayed by those zealous pilgrims 
in their winter march over the Iowa prairies, the one 
hundredth anniversary presenting an opportune occasion 
for such a review, no appraisal is attempted of Mormon 
creed or practices; nor would a lengthy discussion of 
the disturbances that forced their exodus in the most 
inclement season be germane to our purpose. 


These troubles and controversies, in the opinion of 
the writer, largely stemmed from the ill-advised charter, 
granted by the Illinois legislature, whereby Nauvoo was 
made virtually a free city, having civil and military 
establishments entirely exempt from state control. This 
opportunity was promptly exploited by all the lawless 
elements of surrounding regions, who sheltered there 
while continuing their depredations elsewhere. They 
easily obtained protection from local police powers by 
professing conversion to the Mormon faith,~ repre- 
senting the criminal complaints originating amongst 
their victims as only phases of the persecutions waged 
against the Latter Day Saints in various places. 
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As hostilities due to these and other causes multiplied, 
the Mormon leaders, sadly familiar with the perils and 
hardships attending previous expulsions, opened nego- 
tiations with government authorities at Washington, 
D. C., looking toward the securing of an immense grant 
of wilderness country somewhere in the Oregon country. 
Emigration to that section had been proved feasible by 
the long wagon trains that every summer were con- 
veying settlers over deserts and mountains to the coastal 
regions of that vast and vaguely bounded area. This 
correspondence was broken off by threatening war clouds 
along our northwestern boundary, where Great Britain 
claimed sovereignty down to the Columbia river, while 
the presidential campaign slogan of 1844, “Fifty-Four 
Forty or Fight,” voiced the claim of the United States 
to the entire Pacific coast south of Russian America 
(Alaska). As it would be the height of folly to trans- 
port a civilian colony into the path of contending armies, 
the Oregon project was dropped, just about the time 
that a tragedy in Lee county, Iowa, brought Mormon 
affairs to a crisis. 


This was the robbery and murder in July, 1845, of 
two prominent Mennonite immigrants by a pair of ruf- 
fiians who were traced to and arrested in Nauvoo. While 
the obnoxious city charter mentioned above had been 
legally annulled, the guilty parties never had been con- 
nected with the Latter Day Saints church, and were 
promptly surrendered to the demands of Iowa justice. 
But the mere broadcasting of the rumor that thieves 
and murderers were still harboring in the Mormon capi- 
tal so inflamed popular wrath that the Illinois militia 
assembled, and an armed descent on Nauvoo, with the 
avowed purpose of exterminating Mormonism en masse, 
was barely averted by the intervention of a group of 
influential citizens, of whom the famed Stephen A. Doug- 
lass was one. He obtained a pledge from the high coun- 
cil of the church, that they would evacuate the state in 
a body, if only granted time to dispose of their holdings 
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and prepare for the journey; a pact, which entered into 
in October, 1845, fixed the early spring of 1846 for the 
date of final departure from Illinois. This was certainly 
brief enough period in which a community of some 
twenty thousand persons could transmute farms, stores, 
merchandise, town residences, livestock and furniture 
into transportation and supplies for a hegira of un- 
certain length to an unknown destination. Seldom, if 
ever, in modern times, and certainly never in United 
States history did a primitive theocracy show to greater 
advantage, nor manifest such hold on its followers, than 
during the stress of the subsequent events; and few, if 
any, American captains of enterprise have displayed 
such marvellous combinations of business acumen, social 
tact, far-seeing vision, mastery of mass psychology and 
tireless physical energy as did Brigham Young through- 
out the entire tremendous adventure then begun. 


DEPARTURE FOR UNKNOWN WEST 


Sweeping the assemblies of the faithful with the mag- 
netic strains of prophetic oratory, he won almost unani- 
mous acceptance of his proposal that, abandoning the 
fruits of several years industry, they should fare forth 
into the western wilderness, with the sole objective of 
getting far beyond the outermost fringes of civilization, 
and begin life all over again, just where, when or how 
it seemed probable Young himself had not so much 
as guessed at that time. And since we of this more 
sophisticated era have witnessed how multitudes of 
seemingly responsible beings have laid self and posses- 
sions at the feet of spellbinders like the late John Alex- 
ander Dowie, and artists of more recent date, we cannot 
think it strange that the Mormons generally obeyed 
implicity the mandates-of one whom they recognized as 
the accredited representative of the Lord of heaven and 
earth, with whom he took daily counsel concerning all 
their affairs, both temporal and eternal. 
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Threatened by fightings without, beset by fears with- 
in, perhaps one in ten of the Mormons broke away, in 
groups and single families, seeking safety wherever it 
could be found; the rest of the company, inspired by the 
commands and promises of their leader, backed by all 
the eloquence and authority of the hierarchy, plunged 
into the task of getting ready for their departure. Nau- 
voo overnight became both a great production center 
and a busy mart of trade; shops and factories began 
turning out every article necessary for travel from tent 
pins to prairie schooners, while mechanical and domestic 
skill wrought in wood, metal, leather and textiles, manu- 
facturing camp furniture, farm and garden implements, 
harness, footgear, wagon and tent covers, blankets and 
clothing. A great ship yard took shape on the river 
front constructing an armada of flat boats for sur- 
mounting the first major obstacle on their outward path, 
the majestic Mississippi. At the same time all manner 
of property, real and personal, was dumped upon a soon 
glutted market, at which greedy profiteers drove cut- 
throat bargains with owners who had no choice but to 
take what they could get for what must needs be left 
behind. 


In all these varied tasks, the whole hierarchy from 
Brigham Young to the newest ordained elder toiled most 
strenuously, promoting morale by example, maintaining 
besides a continuous program of exhortation, prayer, 
praise, and preaching, keeping the religious fervor of 
their followers at full tension. Yet, with all their care- 
ful planning and effort they perpetrated a monumental 
blunder that at once diverted much of their labor from 
these vital preparations, and created widespread sus- 
picions of bad faith in respect to the promised migra- 
tion. This was the announcement that they proposed 
before departing, to complete the magnificent temple, 
begun in quieter times, and to which enterprise all the 
most skilled workmen in their company were detailed, 
and on which the prophet and his apostles labored more 
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assiduously than at any other job, the whole under- 
taking so evidently useless in view of the impending 
removal, that hostile imagination saw in those massive 
stone walls a rising citadel of defense, whose spacious 
galleries could easily be transformed into artillery em- 
placements; and for what purpose could be such a lofty 
tower except for a lookout post, commanding every 
approach to the city? 


In this state of excited feeling it is not strange that 
steps were taken to arraign all'the Mormon leaders in 
the criminal courts of Illinois, action which would have 
plunged the whole movement into chaos; to forestall 
which Young and his threatened councilors in January, 
1846, crossed over into a large Mormon colony in Lee 
county, and opened communications with Iowa authori- 
ties, asking for safe conduct while passing through the 
territory, pledging to maintain good order en route, and 
te make no permanent settlements east of the Missouri 
river; requests which were promptly granted and pledges 
which were rigidly kept. 


THE CAMP OF ISRAEL 


This accomplished, the company of about one hundred 
families congregated on the Des Moines river, at the 
mouth of Sugar creek, in what they called “The Camp 
of Israel,” a name that migrated with the ruling Mor- 
mon powers to whatever place they might occupy tem- 
porarily on the westward march. Successive groups of 
exiles from Nauvoo joined them in the Sugar creek camp, 
until by February somewhere near two thousand people 
were assembled. From here, all the able-bodied men 
were sent out through the surrounding country, seeking 
employment at any task, and for any wages offered, ac- 
cepting pay in goods, clothing, provisions, travel equip- 
ment, grain and hay for their livestock. In a word, any- 
thing they could use along the way or at journey’s end, 
was legal tender where coin of the realm or “gshin- 
plasters” of doubtful parentage were lacking. 
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This policy, here begun, was followed by the emigrants 
until clear beyond the outer rim of civilization, to the 
mutual profit of residents and passers by; their labor 
yielding the latter supplies without which they could not 
have proceeded ; while settlers obtained, at almost nomi- 
nal cost, improvements for which they might otherwise 
have waited for years. Nowhere on all the frontier, it 
is related, were so many log cabins replaced with com- 
fortable frame houses in the same length of time as 
along the lower Des Moines valley, while newly broken 
prairie farms, neatly enclosed within new rail fences; 
stoutly bridged and corduroyed highways, and infant 
orchards sprang up like magic as lasting souvenirs of 
the Mormon trek. As the season advanced, the same 
willing hands planted, cultivated and harvested crops 
for willing employers, on the same easy terms. Nor in 
tolerant Iowa alone was such service rendered, for task 
forces from the slow-moving caravans, in search of like 
employment and similar wages, penetrated hostile and 
suspicious Missouri into communities adjacent to some 
from whence they had fled for their lives a few years 
previously, finding cordial welcome and generous hospi- 
tality as transient laborers, with no designs of taking 
up residence. 


INCOME SHARED BY GROUP 


All the returns secured by these expeditionary forces, 
whether of money or kind, went into a common stock, 
from which distribution was made according to family 
needs, a regulation that applied to personal possessions, 
whether great or small, as evidenced by the narrative 
of Eliza Snow, who related of her brother Lorenzo, a 
prominent character among them, that although much 
better off than many, having two wagons and teams, a 
small tent, a cow, and a scanty supply of provisions, he 
shared everything with those less fortunate. In fact, 
throughout the entire expedition, the whole company 
seems to have operated on this share and share alike 
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basis, constituting the most gigantic and long lasting 
communistic enterprise in American history. 

Turning from this consideration of business methods 
to the beginnings of the pilgrimage, we find that the 
winter continued mild, greatly facilitating the exodus 
from Illinois, save for the slow and perilous ferriage 
across the river, now full of ice floes from farther north, 
until February 16th. Then there descended a northwest 
blizzard that in a few hours bridged the mighty stream 
so solidly that thousands passed over with loaded wag- 
ons in perfect safety; and the Mormon preachers would 
have been far superior to common flesh and blood, had 
they failed to draw a parallel between this manifestation 
of nature and the parting of the Red sea before God’s 
ancient people. 


Far otherwise was the effect of that Arctic visita- 
tion upon the Camp of Israel, where recent evictees from 
snug homes and blazing firesides shivered beneath the 
sheiter of canvass tents, wagon covers and brush huts, 
while the mercury dropped to twenty degrees or more 
below zero; and in place of hot meals from torrid kitch- 
ens, fared on food prepared on green wood fires sput- 
tering in the drifts, that often froze before it could be 
eaten. With medical attention as woefully lacking as 
other comforts, nine babes were ushered into that wintry 
world, while sick and aged were cared for only as best 
could be. Nor was this all, for the teams vitally neces- 
sary for transportation were wasted to skeletons on a 
diet of treetops and grass raked from under the snow. 


Yet, amid besetments that seemingly would have ab- 
sorbed every energy in the struggle for bare survival, 
Brigham Young and the High Council gave time and 
thought to the future welfare and growth of their cause. 
Shut out of Oregon, after careful study of the maps and 
reports of such explorers as Bonneville and Fremont, 
it was determined to locate in the inter-mountain spaces 
of that more southern immense and ill-defined tract, the 
Mexican province of California, putting themselves at 
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once beyond the settlements and jurisdiction of the 
United States, and in a region meagerly peopled by wide- 
ly scattered Spanish villages, and still more scanty bands 
of hunger-bitten desert Indians. As to Mexican permis- 
sion to so occupy their territory, it hardly seemed neces- 
sary, since that revolution-distracted country having 
proved utterly unable to prevent a few thousand Ameri- 
can settlers from establishing the independence of Texas, 
it could certainly not hinder an equal number of Mor- 
mons from doing just about as they pleased in a district 
a thousand miles farther removed from the seat of 
government. 


Having fixed upon their destination, it was next de- 
cided’ that the migration thither should not take the 
form of a grand rush in which only the strongest and 
best equipped might succeed, but in a series of waves, 
extending over several years. For the promotion of 
such plan a chain of way stations should be established 
where colonies engaged in farming and other activities 
should entertain and supply the successive groups of co- 
religionists following in the train of these earlier ad- 
venturers. To insure the continuation of these streams 
of emigration, provision was made for intensive propa- 
gation of their faith in both domestic and foreign fields 
by dispatching reinforcements to the missionaries who 
were already so engaged. Draftees for this purpose were 
selected in something like military cold-bloodedness, with 
respect to their fitness for the tasks assigned, regardless 
of their personal interests, as in the case of Elder F. D. 
Richards, ordered to England from the Sugar creek camp, 
leaving his wife, with several small children (and ex- 
pecting another), to make her own way westward; the 
babe born by the wayside, died as likewise did an elder 
daughter, amid privations of which Mrs. Richards wrote 
long afterward: “Our situation was indeed pitiable; I 
had no suitable food for myself or children, and the 
heavy rain prevented us from having a fire.” 
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THE VANGUARD STARTS WEST 


All this while the Camp of Israel was expanding with 
the tide of refugees from Nauvoo, increasing its occu- 
pants to several thousand in number. Having set every- 
thing in order, as soon as the weather moderated slightly, 
after giving the Twelve Apostles supreme command of 
the encampment, Brigham Young mounted a wagon box 
rostrum and addressed his followers in prophetic strains, 
painting roseate pictures of the future glory of the 
Latter Day Saints. He demanded implicit obedience to 
the mandates of the hierarchy, bade each and every one 
to ‘toe the mark,” render every possible assistance to 
fellow travellers, maintain good order among themselves, 
and good conduct toward the communities through which 
they passed. Then, assuming himself the duty of laying 
out the road across Iowa, the first lap of the long, long 
trail ahead, he set out with a vanguard of two hundred 
wagons on as strenuous an undertaking as ever befell 
pioneers. 


Just why their route did not follow the old Dragoon 
Trail along the divide between Des Moines and Skunk 
rivers until they could cross the former stream to the 
watershed between the Raccoon and rivers farther south 
is a puzzle. Possibly the country was too little known 
at that time, or perhaps the thicker settlements and con- 
necting roads of Van Buren, Davis, and Appanoose 
counties may have seemed to offer more favorable travel 
conditions. At any rate, they held directly west, cutting 
across waterways large and small, surmounting the 
rough ridges between them, and encountering vicissi- 
tudes of weather almost beyond human endurance. For, 
as often happens in Iowa’s capricious climate, that frigid 
February was succeeded by a tempestuous March inter- 
mingling sudden thaws, torrential rains, furious blasts 
of snow and sleet, and nightly freeze ups. Under these 
conditions the primitive dirt roads, unused to such 
heavy traffic, were soon reduced to an alternation of 
chaotic knobs of frozen rubble in the morning and bot- 
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tomless quagmires in the afternoons. Vehicles were 
wrecked or stalled, and draft horses worn out until 
traded for oxen, much better suited for heavy going, 
and much easier subsisted, especially after green grass 
appeared. Halting at night, the pilgrims at times scraped 
snow off the ground before they could pitch their tents; 
at others covered the floor with brush on top of the 
mud, into which occasionally both bedding and sleepers 
sunk and froze fast while they slept. With nothing but 
smoky, greenwood fires for heat, dry clothing and prop- 
erly cooked food became legends, while in cleanliness the 
fox holes of Belgium or Guadalcanal probably compared 
favorably with the camps of the Saints during that 
dreary winter march. 


Thus circumstanced, progress was tediously slow; 
rain and melting snow alike kept the rivers and creeks 
at flood stage; broken bridges halted travel, deep mud 
held them stationary for days. These delays were not 
utterly wasted, since they were probably utilized in con- 
structing the afore-mentioned way stations, the first of 
which was located at Richardson’s Point, fifty-five miles 
from Nauvoo, the second at Chariton river, a third at 
Locust creek, and at last, almost ten weeks out from 
Sugar creek, one hundred and fifty-five miles from Nau- 
voo, on the rolling prairies of Grand river, in southern 
Iowa, they paused at a place where the name and town 
of Garden Grove perpetuates the memory of their 
presence. Here the leaders decided was a suitable place 
for one of the principal supply stations—those already 
mentioned being more in the nature of rest camps. Here 
they were clear outside of White Man’s Land, the western 
boundary being at that time the Red Rock Line, close 
to the east border of Wayne county, all southwestern 
Iowa beyond being temporarily occupied by the Potta- 
wattamie tribe, allowed to inhabit here enroute to Kan- 
gas until such time as it would be needed for expanding 


settlement. 
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THE GARDEN GROVE STATION 


At Garden Grove the Mormons acquired several hun- 
dred acres of ground, either by lease from the U. S. 
government, or bargain with the tribe just named. If 
the latter, it is worthy of note that neither in Iowa, 
nor while crossing the plains, nor yet in Utah, were they 
ever seriously beset with the Indian troubles almost uni- 
versally rife in all our frontier history. Aside from the 
natural irritation springing from the red man’s pro- 
clivity for theft, a fault common to most barbarous 
peoples, and not unknown in so-called. civilized communi- 
ties, the Mormons got along pretty well with the Indians; 
an immunity doubtless largely due to the application of 
Brigham Young’s sanely philosophical slogan of “Cheap- 
er to feed them than to fight them,” although possibly 
savage sensibilities may have been moved to a measure 
of sympathy for a people whom they might regard as 
being like themselves, exiles in the wilderness. 


A large portion of the land secured was broken up 
and planted to corn, spring wheat, potatoes and such 
other crops as would flourish in the raw sod; fields were 
fenced and buildings erected with rails and lumber hewn 
or sawed in the Grand river woodlands. An occupational 
colony remained here for a number of years, supplying 
Utah bound emigrants with the necessities of life and 
travel. 


West of the Red Rock Line nothing but Indian horse 
and foot paths led farther, and, perhaps made trailwise 
by the preceding march, the Mormon’s trail angled north- 
westerly along the Mississippi-Missouri divide until 
passing above the headwaters of the Grand, Platte, 
Nodaway and small streams flowing toward the Mis- 
souri state line, they came to the East Nishnabotna at 
Indian Town, now Lewis. On May 16th, while exploring 
this new route, the Pratt brothers, Parley and Orson, 
ascended a round topped bluff in the eastern part of 
what is now Union county, and gazed across the main 
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branch of Grand river upon a prairie vista stretching 
farther than the eye could reach clothed in luxurious 
blue stem verdure, starred by millions of tiger lilies, 
sweet williams, blue indigo flowers and kindred natural 
growths, interspersed with groves and timber belts 
splashed with radiant crabapple blossoms. Entranced 
by the view, they recalled the law giver’s vision of the 
Promised Land, and named the place Mount Pisgah. 


Here, just about half way between Iowa’s great 
flanking rivers, was planted a larger and more important 
way station than that at Garden Grove. A mammoth 
spring gushing from the hillside furnished both water 
and power for the town built around it. An enterprising 
millwright located beside its flow and manufactured corn 
and wheat into breadstuffs, on buhrs hewn out of glacial 
boulders strewn over the hilltops; the millstones, left 
behind when the place was abandoned, long adorned the 
gateway of the A. C. White farm home, but now may 
be seen in front of the State Historical building in Des 
Moines. Carpenter, blacksmith, wagon and weaver shops 
likewise sprang up and were busy; and general merchan- 
disers trafficed not only with Mormon emigrants, but 
with the settlers who soon began to pre-empt claims, 
bartering groceries, drygoods, boots, shoes, hardware, 
tools, ete., for furs, hides, wool, wild honey, cured meats 
and whatever other local products could be freighted to 
the river towns. Productive farms dotted the fertile 
environs of Mount Pisgah, and willing Mormon workers 
supplied much needed cheap labor to the pioneers swarm- 
ing into the country close after the footsteps of the 
departing Sac and Fox tribes. 


These various way stations flourished until some time 
in the Eighteen Hundred and Fifties, when their occu- 
pants were summoned to assemble in Utah; Garden 
Grove was then taken over by permanent residents, but 
more than half a century ago Mount Pisgah faded from 
sight, leaving as sole reminder of its existence the ceme- 
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tery in which rest the forms of some hundreds of weary 
pilgrims whose worn feet refused to bear them farther 
toward their earthly Canaan. 


Returning from this long glance ahead, we find that 
Brigham Young arrived with the vanguard at Council 
Bluffs on June 14th, and crossing the river, established 
a camp he named Winter Quarters near where suburban 
Florence now graces the map of Nebraska. That sa- 
gacious leader decided to proceed no further west until 
the next spring, lest unforeseen delays.find them winter- 
bound on the plains or in the mountains, cut off from 
any hope of relief, as the whole region west of the 
Missouri river was absolutely Indian country. The 
United States authorities at the Pottawattamie agency 
in Council Bluffs, objected seriously to the Winter Quar- 
ters locaticn as affording ready excuse for trouble with 
the plains tribes, but with the Mexican war in progress, 
calling for every musket on the Rio Grande, there were 
no troops available to hinder the movement, and the 
Mormon charm worked on the Red Men here as else- 
where. But the vast mass of the emigrants remained 
east of the river, filling the gulches and canyons along 
Indian creek with cabins, huts and dugouts, besides store 
and trading houses, forming a town which they named 
Kanesville, in appreciation of the friendly services of 
Colonel Kane, of the U. S. army, who in return for 
efficient Mormon nursing through a severe illness, inter- 
ceded in their interests with government officials both 
here and in Washington. 


Meantime, without waiting for favorable weather or 
travel conditions, a caravan of more than five hundred 
wagons set out on March Ist.from Sugar creek in the 
wake of the advance company, whose passage, reducing 
the primitive highways to wretchedness, and depletion 
of the supplemental supplies of provisions and provender 
that could be obtained from the communities through 
which they passed, rendered progress slower and more 
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difficult, for a company whose requirements were so 
much greater. Rain, mud, broken bridges and swollen 
streams combined to retard them until at times night 
encampments were scarcely out of sight of morning 
starting points. Six miles was counted a good days jour- 
ney and ten was the highest record. When halted by 
high waters their camp sites were often overflowed as 
at Chariton river where they were held up three weeks, 
and a baby boy, born in a tent through which the icy 
flood waters ran inches deep, carried as lasting souvenir 
of the situation, the name of the river by which he first 
saw light. 


CRUDE BURIALS COMMON 


That sickness and death were common experiences 
was but a natural consequence of the prevailing under- 
nourishment, over work and constant exposure to the 
elements. Funerals were so frequent as to become very 
informal. Burials of necessity often were made on the 
nearest dry ground, and the accessories of civilized life 
were so lacking that envelops of bark, torn Indian style 
from the larger trees, generally took the place of coffins. 
In such rude containers, hastily interred in graves un- 
marked and all too soon obliterated, the sleepers rest as 
comfortably as though encased in bronze or copper cas- 
kets, their sepulchres protected by marble or granite 
memorials. 


The long detention at Chariton river was utilized by 
instituting a more efficient organization, on lines long 
in vogue among the frontier freighting and emigration 
trains. The column was formed into divisions of fifty 
wagons, subdivided in platoons of ten, under a compe- 
tent wagon master, each fifty having a commissary 
charged with the duty of securing and distributing 
equitably all such essential supplies as were possessed 
or could be procured. 


Now, it should not be inferred from the foregoing 
recital of difficulties encountered and sufferings endured, 
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that this movement was a traversing of gulfs of dark 
despair, for, rising on the wings of buoyant American 
pioneering temperament, the emigrants gave cheerful 
response to the morale building tactics of the hierarchy, 
who employed every known device to inspire, entertain 
or amuse these patient toilers. Religious exercises of all 
types were constantly maintained; intellectual pabulum 
was supplied by meetings patterned after the “lyceums”’ 
or “literary societies” then prevalent all over the west. 
Lectures, debates, orations, prose and poetical readings 
afforded mental nourishment; while wherever weather 
and footing permitted the encampments were enlivened 
by impromptu balls, in which the priesthood, from Brig- 
ham Young on down participated, first opening them 
with prayer, and then leading off in Virginia reels and 
country dances, the waltz and kindred figures being taboo 
as unseemly. This latter diversion was immensely pro- 
moted by the music furnished by Captain Pitts’ brass 
band, imported from England by a group of performers, 
all zealous converts to the Mormon faith. These not only 
dealt out inspiration to their fellow believers, but as 
occasion offered toured the regions adjacent to the line 
of march, giving concerts and playing for picnics, cam- 
paign rallies and the like, accepting pay in the same cur- 
rency as that received for manual labor as noted above, 
and loyally turning all receipts over to the common fund. 
As advancing spring brought more cheerful weather and 
stable roadways, according to some writers, their lively, 
marching airs spurred lagging footsteps to swifter ac- 
tion, and echoing afar over hill and valley were a prime 


factor in winning and holding the good will of wandering 
Indian bands. 


To all these forms of entertainment Iowans residing 
near the camping places were cordially welcomed, and 
apparently little molested by proselyting effurts. Regu- 
larity of conduct was so strictly observed that a solitary 
instance of passing counterfeit money—with which the 
whole country teemed in that era of state and private 
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bank issues, little of which had much tangible backing— 
was the most serious offense finding place in the historic 
narrations. Over the culprit’s head in this case were 
uncorked all the vials of wrath Brigham Young’s vol- 
canic temper was capable of producing; an outburst 
probably inspired as much by outraged common sense 
as by principles of honesty, since the dullest witted 
should have guessed that the broadcasting of the 
rumor of such a crime by a Mormon, might doom the 
whole company to starvation, if not mob violence. In a 
word the general Iowa attitude toward these passers-by 
was such as to convince even the notorious John D. Lee 
that many of the troubles experienced by them elsewhere 
were provoked by the excesses of fanatical fools within 
their own ranks—a confession that might be under- 
written by religionists other than Mormon. 


Once they were delivered from the grip of a winter 
that tarried over long in the lap of spring, the wayside 
camps presented the pleasant pictures drawn by non- 
Mormon observers, who saw busy cobblers searching 
creek beds for smooth stones on which to mend old or 
shape new footwear; bread which had been mixed and 
raised during the day’s march being baked in ovens 
scooped out of the hillside; buckets of cream churned 
into butter while suspended from wagon axles jolting 
along the rough tracks; wheelwrights doctoring ailing 
vehicles; blacksmiths mending the gun locks used in 
taking toll of deer, turkey, wild fowl and all the rest 
of game that swarmed in that hunters’ paradise; and 
perhaps most inspiring sight of all, the evening schools 
alerting youthful minds to keep intellectual pace with 
their practical training in camp and travel technique, 
and the art and science of making the best of meagre 
resources. 


A MIGHTY MIGRATION 


All that summer and fall this living tide flowed stead- 
ily across southern Iowa. Bishop John Taylor, England 
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bound from Kanesville in July, estimated that he en- 
countered trains aggregating over three thousand wag- 
ons, bearing some fifteen thousand persons, possessing 
not less than 30,000 head of cattle, horses and mules, 
with innumerable herds of sheep, the livestock principally 
secured by the barter of labor and excess household 
furnishings with permanent settlers along the way. 
Large as these figures seem, they were confirmed in the 
main by Colonel Kane, who travelled the same route 
and whose sympathetic eyes noted many a nondescript 
conveyance, the makeshifts of extreme poverty, sand- 
wiched among the sturdy prairie schooners; clumsy 
carts, drawn by bony draft animals and piloted by 
peaked-faced invalid drivers, peering from beneath bed- 
quilt canopies; or rickety two-wheeled concerns, akin to 
what the city poor used to haul slops for the pigs; such 
affairs bearing but light loads, a baby or two, sacks of 
flour or bundles of clothes; a foreglimpse of the historic 
—and disastrous—hand carts of a decade later. 

By the coming of winter in 1846 the greater portion 
of these caravans were located at Kanesville, which 
swiftly expanded into the main base of operations for . 
the remainder of the journey, being the last point ac- 
cessible by water transportation. Likewise, through the 
rerouting of Oregon emigration over the Mormon Trail, 
it became the jumping off place for those headed that 
way, and a few years later on, the California gold rushers 
made it headquarters of the Overland Route. Some 
thousands, however, remained in the rest camps and 
way stations previously mentioned, in one of which, 
Mount Pisgah, was inaugurated one of the romantic 
incidents of American military history. 


ENLISTED QUOTA OF SOLDIERS 


With the outbreak of the Mexican War Brigham 
Young of necessity revised his program of taking his 
followers beyond United States boundaries; for that far- 
Seeing mind promptly realized that American success 
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would add California to our national domain. This new 
departure consisted of an offer, through Elder J. C. 
Little, his agent in Washington, D. C., to raise among 
his followers two regiments of a thousand men each, 
one of which would assist in conquering New Mexico, 
the other to be transported around Cape Horn by the 
United States navy to the west coast, where Capt. J. C. 
Fremont at the head of a small American exploring party 
was already inciting revolt against Mexican misrule. 


From President Polk’s diary it would seem that he 
received this proposal with considerable favor until Sen. 
Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, ablest western states- 
man of that epoch, suggested the possibility that such 
a force might easily overpower Fremont’s little com- 
mand, and, by means of an alliance with either England, 
France, or Russia, all of whom were suspected of har- 
boring designs upon the Pacific coast Mexican posses- 
sions, establish there the independent government that 
aggressive Mormons had freely talked about during 
their Illinois troubles. 


Thus admonished, but unwilling to offend the power- 
ful leader of “that peculiar people” as he termed Young’s 
following, the president, while diplomatically forgetting 
the sea borne part of the offer, cordially accepted the 
services of some five hundred men who would form part 
of the expedition being assembled at Fort Leavenworth, 
with the purpose of occupying New Mexico and pro- 
ceeding thence to southern California. Carefully pointed 
out was the advantage it would be to their entire com- 
pany to be preceded to their destination by such a band 
of active young men, who, after enjoying the benefits 
of government pay, transportation, and _ subsistence, 
could, upon their discharge, explore and examine the 
country in advance of the arrival of their friends and 


families. 


Whether Young ever entertained any such ambitious 
projects as Senator Benton surmised will never be 
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known, but he was too worldly-wise to refuse the half 
loaf asked of him, in place of the two big ones offered 
by him, and when in June, 1846, Captain Allen, founder 
of Fort Des Moines, arrived at Mount Pisgah on a 
recruiting drive, the Mormon authorities there and at 
Kanesville lent such hearty assistance that the desired 
quota was soon enroute to the rendezvous. The saga of the 
“Mormon Battalion” belongs not to this narrative; they 
fulfilled their mission without experiencing any armed 
resistance, and their soldiers’ pay, faithfully remitted to 
their families, or the church treasury, added materially 
to the supplies needed for the plains transit. Discharged 
in California, a few made arms their profession by re- 
enlisting; a larger number settled around San Berna- 
dino, but the great majority rejoined their families, by 
that time permanently located in Utah. 


LEFT BEHIND AT NAUVOO 


While all these events featured life along the Mormon 
Trail, a distressed remnant, nearly a thousand in num- 
ber, of extremely poor, aged and sickly, lingered in Nau- 
voo, beset by all manner of adversities, chief of which 
was a rising tide of suspicion that this pitiful rear 
guard remained merely to hold the fort, pending the 
return of the hosts which had departed the previous 
winter; suspicions that culminated on September 17th, 
when the local militia rounded up all these helpless 
stragglers, and ferried them across the river. Not even 
severe illness exempted them from eviction, as witness 
the relation of one Thomas Bullock, whose entire house- 
hold of eight persons, himself, wife, four children, her 
blind mother and an elderly aunt, although shaking with 
ague, were given just twenty minutes to pack up and 
vacate their dwellings. 


Whether by accident or design does not appear, but 
this unfortunate band was dumped upon a Swampy dis- 
ease-infested landing place, and in this very properly- 
named Poor Camp they suffered for nearly a month all 
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the privations and exposures that befell their predeces- 
sors in the winter and spring march earlier that year. 
On them burst a series of equinoctial rains, soaking every- 
body and everything as they cowered under flimsy tents 
made of bedclothes, or under the wagons of the better- 
equipped. The Bullock narrative tells how, while he was 
lying in a stupor from fever, the women toiled inces- 
santly at bailing the wind-driven torrents from the 
wagon box, while near by huddled in the brush, a poor 
woman and her three children, their only shelter a rain 
drenched cloak. Food was distressingly scarce, and of 
poor quality, the principal bread supply made of parched 
corn, ground on hand mills and mixed with slippery elm 
bark to swell its bulk; a few less hostile Illinoisans sent 
them small amounts of clothes, provisions and money; 
their sales agents in Nauvoo helped with the proceeds of 
their abandoned property, and on October 9th came 
rescue parties from Kanesville and Mount Pisgah with 
necessary transportation. 


Then in the very act of evacuating Poor Camp there 
happened an event that quite understandably, and very 
excusably they regarded as a miracle. While preparing 
their last slim meal there came great swarms of quail 
from east of the Mississippi river, falling by hundreds 
in the camp, so exhausted by the flight that even little 
children picked them up; every family enjoyed an addi- 
tion to its scanty rations, but were restrained from 
taking more than sufficient for the one meal, by the 
captain of the camp, who quoted the prudent saying of 
some philosophical Indian: “If we kill more than we 
can eat, we may want to eat when we cannot kill.” The 
phenomenon was noted by local historians for fifty miles 
up and down the river, and was broadcast over the 
world by Mormon writers with eloquent references to 
the event set forth in Numbers, XI, 31-33, as evidence 
of the Divine care bestowed upon these Latter Day 
Saints. 
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Even with this help rendered by their brethren, this 
meagerly-equipped rear guard did not reach Kanesville 
until the last of November, nor did the Iowa Trek end 
with the arrival of these last exiles from Nauvoo at the 
western edge of the state. 


PRIVATIONS ON THE TRAIL 


The Camp of Israel did not set out for Salt Lake until 
late spring of 1847, being followed at wide intervals of 
time and space by successive waves of emigration. For 
the support and equipment of these the various way sta- 
tions already described were kept in operation; the 
colonists in them passed the winter of 1846-47 in like 
fashion with the earliest pioneers in the same territory, 
suffering the lack of everything save the barest neces- 
sities of existence. Conditions were intensified in their 
case by the need of sharing their resources with passing 
fellow travelers, and husbanding them for their own 
use when they in turn should take the long, long trail 
for the modern Land of Promise, and spend weary, un- 
productive months getting settled in its untilled spaces. 


The sickness and death resulting from privation and 
exposure experienced by all new settlements did not pass 
them by, but in some instances were aggravated by the 
faith-healing dogmas accepted by some Mormons, while 
the visitations of cholera, typhus and smallpox, epidemic 
during those years all through the west, took their toll 
regardless of creed or medical practice. Oftentimes 
there were scarcely enough well persons to care for the 
sick and bury the dead; yet by means of the recreations 
employed in the nightly encampments while on the march, 
good spirits were maintained and loyalty preserved. 
Lorenzo Snow, civil and religious head at Mount Pisgah, 
gives us a lively account of one such entertainment, and 
at the same time a glimpse of a polygamous family, most 
objectionable feature of Mormonism under leadership of 
Brigham Young and his counsellors, but now banned by 
Mormon law for more than half a century. 
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This party was given in his own home, said residence 
being a one-story log cabin, fifteen by thirty in size, dirt 
floored and roofed, in which he dwelt with his four 
wives, three of whom were caring for young infants, 
and the fourth had three children by a previous mar- 
riage; seemingly sufficient population for such cramped 
quarters. But to this they invited all comers, first car- 
peting the earthen floor with straw, curtaining the log 
walls with clean sheets, and illuminating the structure 
with candelabra of scooped out turnips, stuck between 
the logs or suspended from the ceiling; and here a pro- 
gram was rendered consisting of song, both sacred and 
secular; recitations, dramatic and comic; orations, 
conundrums, etc., which was voted a grand success 
by all present. Religious services were as a matter of 
course held regularly, and in all the larger camps, warm 
weather gatherings for this and other purposes such as 
picnics, concerts, dances and the like were held in 
“boweries” constructed of poles set on end, raftered and 
shingled with brush and slough hay, which served like- 
wise as schoolhouses. In Kanesville two such buildings 
of a little more substantial construction were erected; 
one for school the other for church. 


Despite prevalent illness, every able-bodied man was 
kept busy throughout the winter preparing for the future 
either by repairing travel equipment, or manufacturing 
camp or household furniture, such as tubs, baskets, 
tables, chairs, churns and the like, while women were 
as busy spinning, knitting, weaving, sewing, and mend- 
ing. Two elders dispatched to the east from Mount 
Pisgah soliciting assistance returned with $600.00 cash 
and such a quantity of provisions that a whole wagon 
load was sent to Winter Quarters as a Christmas present 
for Brigham Young. 


SCATTERED GROUPS IN IOWA 


The Mormon occupation, however, was not entirely 
confined to its various way stations; small groups dis- 
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persed all over southwestern Iowa, giving place names 
to such villages as Manti, near where Shenandoah sprang 
up twenty-five years subsequently, and Mormontown, 
now Blockton, in southeastern Taylor county ; somewhat 
larger bands located along the Little Sioux, Boyer and 
other streams to the northward of Kanesville; while 
single families and sometimes individuals in like manner 
chose distinctive habitations. 


A large percentage of these declined to obey the man- 
date that went forth six or eight years later than the 
period we have been dealing with, summoning all Latter 
Day Saints to Utah. One such was a sister of Brigham 
Young himself, who withdrew from the Mormon faith, 
married a worthy Gentile, entered an orthodox church, 
lived and died an honored resident of Wayne county, 
Iowa. 


However, most of those who refused the Utah sum- 
mons eventually found their way into the ranks of the 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, a movement starting in Council Bluffs, being 
led by the widow of Joseph Smith, founder of the Mor- 
mon faith, and her son Joseph Smith, the younger, who, 
denouncing polygamy and other objectionable practices 
of the Utah branch, as unwarranted innovations, have 
always observed the same standards of social and domes- 
tic conduct as other Christian believers. 


That all Mormon lingerers in Iowa did not attach 
themselves to this reorganized church was a matter of 
general belief, for in a certain unnamed Hawkeye com- 
munity, where, as the writer was informed by a brother 
clergyman, now deceased, a Mormon church, that existed 
until late in the nineteenth century, numbered in its 
ranks such an undue percentage of “widows” as to give 
rise to the suspicion that some of these were secretly 
the plural wives of wealthy brethren who contributed 
to their support. This situation finally aroused the curi- 
osity of an energetic woman evangelist of an orthodox 
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church, who, while conducting revival meetings in the 
village, visited a number of these homes making such 
leading inquiries as to the duration of their respective 
“widowhoods,” and the relation of the ages of the 
younger children to the status claimed by the mothers, 
as to precipitate almost as abrupt an exodus of the 
parties immediately concerned as the grand departure 
from Nauvoo. 


If there were other instances similar anywhere in the 
state they have escaped notice, and the general attitude 
of the Latter Day Saint people on moral issues is quite 
fairly represented by the action of a certain elder of 
that church, who while serving as Mayor of Council 
Bluffs, co-operated valiantly with the Protestant Minis- 
terial Association in campaigns to banish filthy literature 
from the newsstands, suppress Sunday balls at pleasure 
resorts, and put all other public dances under strict police 
supervision. 


Since these reminiscences are only intended to review 
events of Iowa’s natal year, with brief notice of some 
more remote consequences of the same, we allot no space 
to the tragic handcart episode of ten years later. 


HISTORICAL SOURCES: 

The foregoing sketch of what has been termed “the most 
important occurrence in Iowa history prior to the Civil war,” 
has been compiled from a number of narratives. These, in the 
main, cover the same ground, but differ so greatly in arrange- 
ment and sequence of events, as to render the usual system of 
footnotes extremely difficult of arrangement; hence, the writer 
prefers giving his list of authorities in the paragraph below. 
Any who may wish to consult them will find them in the State 
Historical department collection, or the Des Moines City Library; 
and doubtless these or others as authentic are to be found in 
other public libraries. 


Principal sources are “The History of Lee County,” by lowa 
writers of the W. P. A.; “The History of Iowa,” by B. F. Gue,” 
and “Mormon Trails,” by Edgar R. Harlan. Next to these is 
Linn’s “Story of the Mormons,” and “The Prophet of Palmyra,” 
by Thomas Gregg, of Hamilton, Illinois. Some extracts from 
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the works of two prominent Mormon churchmen, Bishops Cannon 
and Knapp, may also be mentioned; a valuable piece of informa- 
tion concerning Brigham Young’s sister was given the writer by 
Attorney H. M. Havner, of Des Moines, who was acquainted with 
her family. 


THE SWEEP OF INDIANA HISTORY 


The extent and sweep of a state’s past is astonishing. 
Indiana’s real age is ancient. Its origins do not begin 
with the French settlements in the eighteenth century. 
Before them were the resident Indian tribes, and before 
them were the remote mound builders. The true history 
of Indiana begins with remarkable archaeological evi- 
dence of these early inhabitants some three thousand 
years ago, and extends down through three races, several 
levels of culture and a dozen nationalities to the twen- 
tieth century Hoosier. Its scope includes savage war- 
fare, fur trading, forts and missions, international war, 
pioneer settlement, individual enterprise, communal as- 
sociation, exploitation of natural resources, the growth 
of farms and manufacturing, and urban development. 
The variety of life in Indiana (like in all of the mid- 
west region) is as amazing as its age. 

An interest in history is a sign of maturity, not of 
adolescent enthusiasm. During the seventeenth, eigh- 
teenth, and nineteenth centuries, this nation was too 
busy fighting for its existance, expanding its boundaries, 
forming its governments, conquering the wilderness, and 
developing its resources to pause for a backward look. 
The rich resources and the freedom offered the indi- 
vidual were a continual stimulant to “progress”—getting 
ahead, changing, improving. The material past was 
something to flee from; what was good enough for 
father was not good enough for son. But, with the dis- 
appearance of the frontier and the rise of new social 
problems, the United States has stopped to examine its 
origins. The significance of history has received new 


appreciation.— Howard H. Peckham in the Indiana His- 
tory Bulletin. 


GEN. MARCELLUS M. CROCKER 


Equestrian Statute—Iowa Soldier’s and 
Sailors’ Monument 


THE SWORD OF GENERAL CROCKER 


By ORA WILLIAMS 


Springtime planting kept farmers in their fields, but 
the large new court room at the county seat town of 
Adel was well filled as the lawyers droned out their 
arguments. The court room was almost the only place 
of public entertainment, and besides, the case was in 
the hands of big lawyers from the state capital only 
twenty miles away. The time was April, 1861. There 
was a lull in the reading from ponderous law books. 
The coach on the stage road across the state had just 
passed the town. The postmaster had thrown the mail. 
The quiet decorum of the court was broken by a boy 
who rudely burst in with a shout: 

“Fort Sumter has been taken by the rebels.” 

The news was an electric shock. The judge dropped 
his feet from the desk with a thud, ordered the case 
continued and adjourned court. As if by magic the 
scattered thoughts of all were channeled into one ques- 
tion: How best can we crush rebellion and save the 
union? The problem came home to everyone. Brave 
words were heard. Loyalty to the flag, defense of the 
union, support of the president, down with secession, 
out with treason! The doubters were shamed to silence. 
The frayed Fourth of July flag was run up on the 
hickory pole at the corner of the court yard. 

The out-of-town lawyers hastily gathered up their 
papers and hurried to the livery barn to mount their 
horses. There were no railroads and often the stage 
coaches had hard going in the mud of the state road. 
Marcellus M. Crocker and Jefferson S. Polk, law part- 
ners, were quickly away. What did they talk about as 
they galloped to their office in Des Moines? Both had 
voted against the man now president and commander in 
chief. They did not disagree. Duty to country was 
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greater than to party. The shot fired at Charleston 
harbor had shattered all political lines. The crisis some 
had expected and all feared had come. It would be met 
with patriotism. 


Before nightfall there would be placed on doorsteps 
of the four or five thousand residents of the capital city 
printed slips calling for the meeting of good citizens. 
The next day the flags fluttered and banners carried 
words of defiance. If it was to be war, very well, Iowa 
was ready. 


“We are here not to talk but to act,” said the tall 
young lawyer called to preside, as he faced a thousand 
eager patriots. “Step up and sign your name to the roll 
in the hands of “Hub” Hoxie. Fill up the company and 
let’s go.” 


The speaker was Crocker. Yes, he had been a Demo- 
crat, now—well, he was an American. It so happened 
that Lawyer Crocker had been for two years in West 
Point academy. He had begged guns and had drilled a 
company of Capital Guards, composed of the elite young 
men of Des Moines. They were popular at picnics and 
tea parties. Already well organized, this would he a 
framework around which to build a good company. More 
paper had to be borrowed for the names of the young 
men who lined up to sign. Several companies might have 
been secured off-hand. 


The governor promised he would get Crocker’s boys 
into the very first regiment. But, alas, the call for 
ninety-day men provided for only one Iowa regiment 
and companies located near the Mississippi river were 
taken so they could get off to the south by boat without 
delay. There was disappointment. Why only one Iowa 
regiment? Why should an organized company from the 


capital city have to wait? But it was to be only for 
a day or two. 


Captain Crocker and his Capital Guards got away by 
the first of May as Company D, of the Second Iowa, 
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first of the three-year enlistments, and it was their de- 
light that they shoved off from the wharf at Keokuk a 
few hours ahead of the First Regiment. Soon three Iowa 
regiments were deep in the rebel country. But that is 
a familiar story. The boys from the farms and shops 
and offices made good soldiers. 


CROCKER AN INDUSTRIOUS YOUTH 


The boy Crocker was managing his mother’s farm 
when he pored over borrowed law books. He set up 
at Lancaster and that phantom town soon disappeared. 
Then as a member of the law firm of Casady, Crocker 
& Polk he rose to a high place at the bar of Des Moines. 
He remembered his primary military lessons on the 
banks of the Hudson. He believed that men on the fron- 
tier ought to be prepared for defense. He took pride 
in his little company of militia. Soon after the stars and 
stripes came down at Sumter he and his Des Moines 
boys were down in Missouri under fire; then to the 
army marching southward. He moved quickly from 
captain to the command of the Thirteenth Iowa. He 
drew that regiment into a group that his boys dubbed 
Crocker’s Greyhounds. On through the entire war they 
kept together and became known as Crocker’s Iowa 
Brigade. In after years the survivors were to hold many 
great reunions, attended by the leaders of the western 


armies. 


Why bring this up now? There is a reason. The 
tragedies and romances of real life sometimes stretch 
over the years. A queer letter came into Iowa, with a 
California postmark, that finally found its way into the 
State Historical department, in which the writer in a 
crude scrawl stated he knew about a sword that prob- 
ably once had been in Iowa. This was different from 
the usual run of things that came out of California into 
Iowa. Correspondence followed and the sword now rests 
in a case in the state’s splendid historical museum at 
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the state capital. The sword is a slender blade, with 
highly ornamental handle, and gold plated scabbard, on 
which are these words: 


“Presented to Gen’l. M. M. Crocker, by the Officers 
and Men of the 138th Regiment Iowa Infantry Volunteers. 
April 18, 18638. Shiloh. Corinth.” 


There must be more to the story. It would be worth 
while to fill in at least some of the chapters that are 
missing. Twenty printed reports of the reunions are 
filled with laudation of Crocker, the hero of Crocker’s 
Iowa brigade, but no reference to this sword. News- 
paper files yielded no results. But in a little book by a 
school teacher about Polk county in the war, the inscrip- 
tien on the sword is given. The general had won his 
victories at Shiloh, Corinth, Champion Hills, Vicksburg, 
and because of ill health had been ordered home. 
Further search disclosed that in the letter files of the 
curator’s office a daughter of the general told of the 
loss of the sword from the family household goods and 
treasures on the way from Chicago to Los Angeles in 
1886. 

After sixty years this testimonial to a great soldier 
is back in the city he loved. 


General Crocker lived to witness the closing scenes of 
the Civil war, but not to take part in them. The southern 
swamps were for him more deadly than the enemy 
bullets. He developed tuberculosis and was sent to New 
Mexico on an important mission, partly in hope of health 
recovery. He was called to the east where he was to 
be made a major general, but he went to a hospital. 
Just as the last clouds of battle smoke were clearing 
away he came to the end. Thousands of his men of the 
Crocker lowa Brigade, many of whom had gone through 
Atlanta to the sea and on to Washington, paid tribute to 
their beloved leader in Woodland cemetery in Des Moines 
in August, 1865. His sword was there. 
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FIRST FROM IOWA TO WEST POINT 


Marcellus Crocker had been almost the first Iowa boy 
sent to West Point. For that privilege he was indebted 
to Shepherd Leffler. His love of arms led him not only 
to the organization of a company at the capital city of 
the state but in collaboration with Gen. Grenville M. 
Dodge to make an endeavor to secure a state law for 
an organized state guard. The bill he wrote was scorned 
by the politicians. But the seed had been sown and in 
after years bore fruit. 


Many years after, General Dodge, at one of the re- 
unions, paid high tribute to his friend. “Crocker,” he 
said, “stamped himself a natural born soldier the moment 
he put on his uniform. Every commanding officer men- 
tioned his services and recommended him for promotion. 
They all had great faith in his ability and judgment. 
His bravery was unquestioned, and had he retained his 
health he would have risen to the highest rank and com- 
mand in the army.” 


Crocker, the soldier, did not cease to be Crocker, the 
good citizen. Soon after he had received the fine gift 
sword he was among friends in Iowa. The day before 
Sumter he was a Democrat. At home again he presided 
over a convention that nominated John A. Kasson for 
congress. Then a state convention was looking for a 
war hero to head the state ticket pledged to fight the 
war to victory. The nomination for governor could have 
been Crocker’s had he but given the nod. He declined. 
“No,” he said, “if a soldier is worth anything, he can- 
not be spared from the field; and, if he is worthless, he 
will not make a good governor.” The convention nomi- 
nated Col. William M. Stone, of Knoxville, and he was 
elected. 


Gen. U. S. Grant discerned the military ability of 
Crocker at Shiloh and later in operations around Vicks- 
burg. It was Grant who sent Crocker home to recover 
his health. It was Grant who sent for him to come to 
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Virginia and help finish the war job. Later, when Grant 
was shaking hands with his comrades in Des Moines on 
the occasion of a great reunion, he uncovered his head 
as he was shown the humble home of Crocker, and quietly 
remarked: ! 


“General Crocker was fit to command an independent 
army.” 


That was a rather long speech for the silent man of 
many victories, but he repeated it .in his published 
memoirs. 

The street on which he lived was given the name of 
Crocker; his name was bestowed on a school, a park 
honored him, a county was proposed with his name, a 
town or station bore his name, a business block bears 
his name, and Crocker Post, G. A. R. led the list. 


That brief and, unrivaled tribute to Crocker caught 
the fancy of Crocker’s old friends, and in THE ANNALS 
oF IowA it. was stated that they had caused it to be cut 
into the stone that marks the resting place of the general. 
Incidentally, one of the men close to Crocker was Charles 
Aldrich, founder of the Historical department, and 
Crocker had tried to persuade Aldrich to become a 
member of his staff when he went to the southwest in 
1864. It would be worth while to verify about the in- 
scription on the stone. If true it would certainly mark 


the Crocker monument as one of the most notable in 
Iowa. 


Yes, it was true; but the casual visitor would not 
easily find the Crocker monument. It is as modest as 
was the man—a simple shaft of sandstone, on which 
the names and lettering are almost worn away by eighty 
years of Iowa storms. The roadway on which the lot 
faces is grown over with grass. The leaves lie heavily 
over the grave. No emblem of service is displayed. It 
is the resting place of a citizen. It is so far hidden 


behind more pretentious markers that it will not be 
disturbed. 
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Crocker of Iowa, the good citizen, was modest; as a 
lawyer he was a hard hitter, and here he is in company 
he would have liked. The massive granite stone with 
the name of his old law partner, Jefferson Polk, is a 
few feet away. Then there is Dr. Turner who ran his 
horse car lines to Crocker Woods when it was a play- 
ground. The tomb of Byron Rice is near, and Crocker 
often clashed with the judge at the bar. His great ad- 
mirer, the peerless editor, James S. Clarkson, rests in 
a conspicuous vault in plain sight. In the same block 
lies Lieut. Noah Mills who fell by the side of Crocker 
when Company D received its baptism of fire. 


Then there is Herbert Hoxie whose beautiful monu- 
ment towers a few feet away. This was the same “Hub” 
Hoxie who took down the names of enlistees that April 
morning in 1861. He was sheriff, then U. S. marshal 
and closed a notable career as general manager of the 
Missouri Pacific railway, and his funeral at Des Moines 
was attended by three whole train loads of eminent men 
from St. Louis, Chicago and New York. 


IoWA’S GREAT WAR HERO 


Many a hot tear fell from the cheeks of surviving 
veterans as they heard read by Leonard Brown, Iowa 
poet, his sonnet in honor of Iowa’s great war hero: 


How bright a record this brave man had made! 

He stood midst flying shot and bursting shell 
Unharmed. When “death reigned king” and thousands fell, 
On high he wielded his victorious blade, 

But now aside he has the sabre laid, 

And gone in everlasting peace to dwell. 

Had he not lived and fought; ah, who can tell, 

If e’en today would war’s red tide be stayed! 

His prowess won the field at Champion Hill, 

And op’d the way for Vicksburg to be ta’en; 

And it was his indomitable will 

That saved the day when Lauman’s braves were slain, 
But now our country saved, and peace is won, 

Brave Crocker has come home, his work is done. 
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An oil portrait of Crocker is among the great of lowa 
in the state’s unrivaled portrait gallery in the Historical 
building and another in the state G. A. R. rooms in the 
capitol. When the, senate chamber of the state house 
was decorated a portrait of General Crocker was in- 
cluded. The Iowa tourist who pauses on the battlefield 
at Vicksburg comes face to face with a magnificent bust 
statue of Crocker on a battle marker. Sometimes the 
flag he loved flutters to the sunny breeze of the South- 
land. 


On the eastern face of the Iowa monument to Iowa 
soldiers and sailors of the “War of the Rebellion” is 
inscribed this phrase: 


“The bravest of the brave.” 


That was the tribute of the commander in chief to 
the Iowa soldiers and especially those of the regiment 
in which Crocker proved his worth. At the corners of 
the base of this impressive monument there are four 
splendidly executed equestrian figures in full size. They 
represent Gen. John M. Corse, Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, 
Gen. Samuel R. Curtis and Gen. Marcellus M. Crocker. 


There rides Crocker, Crocker of Iowa, who was “fit 
to command an independent army,” facing the city he 
knew and loved, looking across the valley from which 
came the members of his Capital Guards, once the haunt 
of the buffalo and wild turkey. There is defiance in his 
pose. It matters little if his commander’s tribute is 
fading from the soft sandstone in Woodland cemetery— 
his place in history is secure. 


There is a sword falling from his saddle, but it will 
not touch the ground. Perhaps it is the sword that after 
sixty years of hiding has come back to be a perpetual 
reminder of Iowa patriotism. 


IOWA-MINNESOTA TOWNSITE TOWNS 


By REMLEY J. GLASS 


When W. E. Brice and his associates constructed the 
Iowa & Minnesota railway, now the Chicago & North- 
western railroad, across Cerro Gordo county in 1898- 
1899, a part of the division from Belle Plaine, Iowa, to 
Blue Earth, Minnesota, the Iowa & Minnesota Townsite 
company platted a number of small towns—Wheeler- 
wood, Hanford, Cartersville and Dougherty—along the 
right of way in that county. 


Early settlers will recall that the surveyor for all these 
communities was C. T. Dike, later vice president of the 
Chicago & Northwestern railroad, and now, after his 
retirement, once more a citizen of Mason City, Iowa. 
His name was given to the town of Dike in Grundy 
county on the Northwestern line, which he helped to 
construct. 


WHEELERW00D—Wheelerwood, located in the north- 
west quarter section of 11-97-21 in Lincoln township, 
then a part of the J. S. Wheeler stock farm, was platted 
on November 21, 1899. It was named for J. S. Wheeler, 
a pioneer stock raiser, capitalist and banker of the com- 
munity. All the street names in Wheelerwood—Wiltsie, 
Wheeler, Webb and the rest of them—save Main street, 
began with the letter “W.” A post office was established 
in 1900 and store buildings and homes were constructed. 
Changing economic and social conditions caused the 
elimination of this little community and now all the lots 
in Wheelerwood save one are in the name of the owners 
of the Wheeler ranch, while only one building, the old 
store with the Woodman hall above it, remains. 


HANFORD—Down along the western edge of Owen 
township, a few miles southeast of Mason City, the 
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Iowa-Minnesota Townsite company platted Hanford on 
July 16, 1900. It was named for the Hanford family 
prominent in early days. Mrs. C. H. MacNider was a 
member of that family and gave her maiden name to 
her son Brig. Gen. ‘Hanford MacNider. Stores, shops, 
homes and a post office were erected there, but today 
the ambitious dreams of its citizens have vanished and 
only a few residences, a shop or two, and a little church 
remain. 


CARTERSVILLE—Midway on the border line between 
Owen and Dougherty townships in sections 4-94-19 and 
38-95-19 the little town of Cartersville was platted on 
July 16, 1900. It was named for J. S. Carter, an early 
resident of Mason City. The ambitious plans of its 
founders resulted in a prosperous community with 
banks, stores, a Catholic church and a considerable popu- 
lation. The economic struggle of 1920-1930 saw its 
bank fail and a gradual diminution of its population. 
Its citizens are loyal to it however and the Cartersville 
Irish picnic, held each summer, is one of the traditional 
celebrations of the county. 


DOUGHERTY—Back in the fifties Daniel Dougherty and 
his family had settled in Clayton county in northeast 
Iowa, but a little later came farther west to establish 
themselves in the southeast corner of Cerro Gordo coun- 
ty, where he was one of the large land owners. Dough- 
erty township was named for the family and when the 
railroad came it was fitting that the town likewise 
should bear that name. It was platted on July 2, 1900, 
on parts of sections 25 and 36-94-19 not far from where 
Cold Water post office had been located in earlier years. 
It is a prosperous little village with a beautiful Catholic 


church just across the street from the old Dougherty 
homestead. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE COMMUNITY SERVANT 


The service of no man either in high or low station 
in life surpasses in value or character that of the indi- 
vidual who devotes his personal endeavors and dedicates 
his every effort to the worthwhile interests of the com- 
munity in which is established the home where is spent 
his life in companionship with the wife and children he 
cherishes. In the April issue of THE ANNALS a brief 
obituary told of such an individual in the person of the 
late Anthony TePaske, of Sioux Center, Iowa; and in 
a state like Iowa he is a type known and respected, but 
not always appreciated in many such communities. Both 
he, and the companion of the years who survives him, 
contributed much to that community—the record a 
simple recital of the long years of service in performing 
the tasks placed in his hands by his neighbors and 
friends, evidencing the faithfulness, capacity and relia- 
bility of a willing and competent community servant. 


A re-reading of the notice of his passing reveals how 
worth-while was his life. It speaks of years of prepa- 
ration in school and college; a teacher in school and 
academy for a brief period; in law practice almost fifty 
years; service as county attorney twelve years; town 
mayor twelve years; local bank officer over thirty years; 
trustee of college and academy over twenty years; a 
Sunday school teacher more than fifty years; nearly a life 
time member of his church; long service on the local 
school board and in other community duties; service in 
the Iowa legislature, to which position he was recalled 
later in life. Perhaps there was both delight and 
drudgery in such a life! Certainly fortunate was the 
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town and community where Anthony and Agnes TePaske 
made their home and found time to serve others as well 
as themselves. And in the middle years, again later, they 
travelled abroad, the last time accompanied by their 
two sons, after attending the International Sunday 
School convention at Oslo, Norway. Gathering inspira- 
tion, and understanding the need of the training and 
assimilation of our foreign-born population, this man 
and his wife established in their community an adult 
citizenship school for instruction in ‘the principles of 
the American government, and for 23 years they taught 
these new citizenship classes in their own home, which 
was truly ‘‘a house beside the road and a friend to man.” 
He was a total abstainer, and as a legislator was an 
ardent supporter of the temperance forces. 


Who can measure the true worth and the widening 
influence of the life of an individual so filled to over- 
flowing in every way, and whose passing came like a 
benediction to the service of the years in his community 
and his state for those whom he loved? 


ADVANCED TO HEAD OF CHURCH 


Added honors and responsibilities have come to a 
well-known former Iowan who still maintains personal 
ties and interest in the affairs of the Hawkeye state. 
Israel A. Smith, of Independence, Missouri, for long 
years a resident of Lamoni, Iowa, and a member of the 
Thirty-fourth Iowa General Assembly, has been elevated 
to the position of President and Prophet of the Re- 
organized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
He succeeds to this position following the death on 
March 20th last of his brother, Dr. Frederick M. Smith, 
whose obituary appears in the Notable Death section 
of this issue of THE ANNALS. 


The action of the General Conference of the church 
held in April at the headquarters of the organization 
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in Independence, continues the headship of the church 
in direct line of succession from its founder, as Israel 
A. Smith is the grandson of Joseph Smith, who estab- 
lished the Mormon church in 1830 at Fayette, New York. 
He is a man of sterling worth and ability, experienced 
in the church leadership, having served as Counselor 
with the late President for a number of years, and has 
enjoyed wide experience in business and public affairs. 


Besides his service in the Iowa assembly he recently 
was a member of the constitutional convention of Mis- 
souri, its notable report and recommendations being 
adopted in entirety by the people of the state at a special 
election as the new state constitution, and now generally 
regarded as the most advanced and modern pattern for 
a state government. Mr. Smith is also serving a four- 
year term as president of the Pioneer Lawmakers As- 
sociation of Iowa, and undoubtedly will preside at its 
sessions in Des Moines to be held early in 1947. The 
legislative assembly of which he was a member was 
the turbulent one at which Senator William S. Kenyon 
was selected to succeed Senator Lafayette Young, the 
balloting at noon-day joint sessions continuing prac- 
tically every day until that of final adjournment when 
the election of Kenyon took place. Mr. Smith made a 
fine legislative record, just as he has in every position 
in which he has served; and the friends in Iowa join 
with those in other areas, which have known his sound- 
ness of ideals and fixedness of purpose, in predicting 
continued success in his life’s work. 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


FREDERICK MADISON SMITH, prophet and president of the Re- 
organized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints since 1915, 
died March 20, 1946, at Independence, Missouri; born in 1873, at 
Plano, Illinois, son of Joseph Smith, whom he succeeded as head 
of the church organization, and grandson of Joseph Smith “the 
seer” and martyr, its organizer on April 6, 1830, at Fayette, 
Seneca county, New York, and its prophet and president for 
fourteen years until his assassination June 27, 1844, at Carthage, 
Illinois. 


The church headquarters of the non-polygamous branch of the 
Mormon faith were located at Lamoni, Iowa, in 1881, where also 
was established Graceland college, in which Frederick M. was a 
student and its first graduate in 1898; prior to this he attended 
the Iowa City academy in 1895, and State University of Iowa 
in 1896, where he took a pre-engineering course; his degrees 
included a B. S. in natural sciences and an M. A. from Kansas 
university in sociology and economics; was finishing his Ph. D. 
in genetic psychology at Worcester, Mass., when word of his 
father’s death reached him on May 5, 1915; had taken great 
interest in the organization’s mammoth printing plant at Lamoni 
and was one of the editors of the Saints Herald published by 
the society; in 1902 had been called to assist his father as coun- 
selor in the world organization; in 1904 moved to Independence, 
Missouri; the burden and responsibility of the presidency came 
to rest upon his shoulders in 1915, having received careful train- 
ing for church leadership under the efficient and loving guidance 
of his father, whom he succeeded in the great life’s work that 
he performed. 


It was from the Joseph Smith church organization at Nauvoo, 
Illinois, that Brigham Young led his band of followers to Utah 
to form the branch of the Mormon church there. Dr. Smith 
always earnestly defended the memory of his grandfather against 
any charge that he instituted the doctrine of polygamy promul- 
gated by Brigham Young in 1852, who assumed leadership after 
the death of the elder Joseph Smith, who during his lifetime, 
both by precept and teaching, was a monogamist. Dr. Frederick 
M. once was quoted as saying in regard to his church and his 
people, that: “It is a strange thing, although not a single lineal 
descendant of Joseph Smith, the founder of the Mormon church, 
is a member of the Utah branch, that we, who are his descendants 
and successors, who have waged a never-ceasing fight against 
polygamy, blood atonement, the Adam God theory and other sacri- 
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legious teachings that are practiced in the name of Mormonism; 
we are the ones who are compelled to fight for recognition as a 
separate and distinct body, and happily our work has not been 
in vain.” 


During forty-six years Dr. Smith ably and wisely led the or- 
ganization, and was beloved and respected throughout the entire 
church body, and probably was more instrumental than any other 
person in the church in encouraging the youth to secure the bene- 
fits of higher education, not only in their own college but in the 
colleges and universities of the land. 


GARDNER COWLES, SR., publisher, banker and legislator, died at 
his home in Des Moines, Iowa, on his eighty-fifth birthday, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1946; born at Oskaloosa, Iowa, on February 28, 1861, 
the son of a Methodist minister; attended Penn college at Oska- 
loosa, Grinnell college at Grinnell, and Wesleyan college at Mount 
Pleasant; established himself at Algona, Iowa, becoming superin- 
tendent of schools and part owner of the Algona Republican; 
entered the loan business, became a stockholder and officer of ten 
northwest Iowa banks and acquired a large acreage of Iowa 
farm land; served in the Iowa legislature from 1899 to 1903 
as representative from Kossuth county; organized the block of 
Republican members who obtained the election of Gov. John H. 
Gear as United States senator over Albert B. Cummins in the 
Twenty-eighth General Assembly; purchased control of the Des 
Moines Register with Harvey Ingham in 1903; removed to Des 
Moines and later acquired the Des Moines Tribune, Iowa Capital 
and Des Moines News, combining same with the Register, which 
has since dominated the Des Moines newspaper field; a decade 
ago relinquished direct management of the newspaper property 
to his sons, John and Gardner, Jr., who subsequently obtained 
controlling interest in Minneapolis papers and established Look 
Magazine. 

In 1982 Mr. Cowles was appointed a director of the Recon- 
struction Finance corporation, serving during the Hoover ad- 
ministration; established and endowed the Gardner Cowles 
Foundation to aid Iowa colleges and charitable institutions, in- 
cluding in its gifts during his lifetime a library building at Drake 
University, a dormitory at Grinnell college, a convalescent home 
for crippled children in Des Moines and funds for a new negro 
community center in Des Moines in honor of the late Wendell 
Willkie; served several times as lay delegate to the Methodist 
Episcopal international conference, and declined to seek further 
political preferment or connection with business institutions other 
than his newspaper, which during the ownership and management 
of himself and sons became one of the leading publications in the 
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midwest, and operating several broadcasting radio stations. 
Mr. Cowles is survived by his widow, Florence Call Cowles, three 
sons, John Cowles president of the Minneapolis Star-Journal and 
Tribune, at Minneapolis, Gardner Cowles, Jr., president of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, Look Magazine and the Cowles 
Broadcasting company, and Russell Cowles, a talented painter of 
New York City, and three daughters, Mrs. David Kruidenier of 
Des Moines, Mrs. James Lecron of Berkley, California, and Mrs. 
Bertha Quarton of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


EDWARD BrucE DouGLas, sculptor and soldier, died at his winter 
home at San Francisco, California, February 7, 1946; born at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1866, the son of Walter D. Douglas, who 
went down in the Titanic, and of Mrs. Douglas, who died last 
year leaving him her estate at Lake Minnetonka, near Minnea- 
polis, Minn., where he maintained a home, as well as at Versailles, 
France, where he had planned to go next summer to inspect his 
place, which has been occupied by friends since the Germans left 
that country; spent much of his life in Europe; served as an 
army captain in World War I; studied art in this country and 
Paris, France; associated at one time with George J. Lober, 
executive secretary of the New York City Art commission; won 
many prizes for excellence in Sculptoure; became an international- 
ly known sculptor, and his work in stone and bronze is repre- 
sented in many art centers of the world; his prizes and awards 
include the gold medal at the annual exhibition at Asnieres, 
France, in 1936; the Logan Medal for Sanity in Art at San 
Francisco in 1942, and an honorable mention at the Allied Artists 
Exhibition at San Francisco in 1935. During the last Olympic 
Games, held in Germany in 1936, he received a bronze medal 
from the German government for his sculpture work depicting 
sports. He also won honors in competitive exhibitions in Berlin, 
Liege and Rome, and at the Beaux-Arts Salon in Paris. He was 
a member of the American Club of Paris, the Salmagundi Club 
of New York, the Bohemian Club of San Francisco, the National 
Sculpture Society and the American Artists Professional League, 
of which he was Past State Chairman. He leaves a widow, the 
former Marthe Legret, and a daughter, Beatrice, a student at the 
Dominican convent in San Rafael, California. 


CaRL SNYDER, editor, author, economist and statistician, died 
at Santa Barbara, California, February 15, 1946; born at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, in 1869; married Madeline Murphy; educated at the 
State University of Iowa; early showed a partiality for economic 
and statistical problems, but entered the newspaper work in Iowa, 
becoming editor of the Council Bluffs Nonpariel where he acquired 
journalistic reputation of a high order; leaving Iowa he became 
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an editorial writer on the Washington Post, then did similar 
work in New York with success and in due time was called to 
the London Times. 

. Finding his newspaper work somewhat transient in character 
he turned to his early love of economics and the sciences, to 
which he devoted the chief part of the remainder of his life. He 
became president of the American Statistical association and a 
fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the American Academy of Arts and Letters. Among 
his many books were “New Conceptions in Science,” published 
about 1904, “The New World Machine,” “American Railways as 
Investments,” “Business Cycles and Business Measurements” and 
“Capitalism and the Creator,’ “The Economic Foundations of 
Modern Industrial Society;” also many papers in journals on 
economics and banking. On account of failing health he removed 
to California about three years ago. 


MELVIN WILBUR ELLIS, banker and public official, died at Des 
Moines, Iowa, March 16, 1946; born at Charles City, Iowa, July 
14, 1881, the son of the late C. D. Ellis; graduated from the 
Charles City high school in 1898, and from Phillips Exeter 
academy in 1901; commenced banking career with A. G. Case & 
Co. at Nashua, Iowa, in 1898; married Mina Welleser, Nashua, 
on September 15, 1902, who passed away in 1945; joined with 
his father and uncle, the late A. E. Ellis, in organizing the 
Security Trust & Savings bank at Charles City July 14, 1903, 
becoming assistant cashier, later succeeding to other official 
positions in the Ellis banks until 1929 when the Ellis interests 
consolidated the Charles City banks as the First Security Bank 
and Trust company, of which he became the president. Likewise 
the widespread important business and manufacturing interests 
built up by the Ellis family in the community came under his 
management following the passing of his father and uncle; was 
active in Iowa banking circles and the state bankers association 
of which he was president in 1935-36; in addition to local con- 
nections was at one time a director of the Wabash Railway com- 
pany; appointed superintendent of Iowa Banking department 
June 14, 1941 and re-appointed July 1, 1945; a Republican, a mem- 
ber of the Congregational church and various civic and fraternal 
organizations in which he was active; survived by two sons, 
Harlan Montgomery Ellis, West Hartford, Conn., and Raymond 
Walleser Ellis, Boston, recently discharged as a lieutenant in 


the U. S. navy. 


JoHN W. KINTZINGER, attorney and jurist, died at his home 
in Dubuque, Iowa, April 3, 1946; born in Dubuque, August 12, 
1870, the son of the late John and Barbara Kintzinger; graduated 
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from the Dubuque high school and worked as an American Ex- 
press company messenger, and later headed that company’s office 
at Watertown, Wisconsin; received a bachelor of law degree from 
the Iowa State University law school and admitted to the bar 
in 1897, opening an office in Dubuque; served the community in 
various capacities, as a member of the city council in 1900 and 
1901, as city attorney from 1904 to 1908, and as judge of the 
Nineteenth judicial district court from 1911 to 1923; elected a 
member of the Iowa supreme court in 1932 and remained on the 
tribunal until 1939, with service in 19385 as chief justice; re- 
entered the practice of law at Dubuque, after retirement from 
supreme court, in partnership with his son, Robert H. Kintzinger; 
a delegate to the national democratic convention in Baltimore 
in 1912, a Democrat, a member of the Methodist church, the 
Kiwanis club and a 32nd degree Mason; married Fannie E. Webb 
of Fayette county, in July, 1892, and is survived by the widow, 
two sons, John W., Jr., Cedar Rapids court reporter, and Robert 
H., Dubuque, and one daughter, Helen J., on the faculty of the 
Dubuque high school. 


BERTEL M. STODDARD, grain dealer and public official, died April 
18, 1946, at his boyhood home at Minonk, Illinois, where he was 
born January 21, 1871; graduated from Illinois college, Jackson- 
ville in 1891; engaged in the grain business at Toluca, Illinois, for 
seven years; removed to Sloan, Iowa, in 1901; married to Wil- 
helmina E. Simater in 1897, and they had a son, Bela M., and 
a daughter, Jane M.; a member of the Sloan school board for 
twenty-five years, a member of the county board of supervisors, 
drainage trustee, chairman of the local board for Woodbury 
county board of supervisors; active as county chairman for Red 
Cross and Y. M. C. A. drives and. war loan campaigns; with his 
son operated grain elevators at both Sloan and Owego, Iowa, as 
well as engaging in farming and stock raising; served in both 
the house of representatives and the Iowa senate, the latter from 
1918 to 1934; was prominent in securing road legislation and 
ranked high upon committees; aggressive in public affairs and 
a Republican in politics. 


CHARLES FREDERIC JOHNSTON, lawyer, banker and legislator, 
died at his home at Sheffield, Iowa, November 26, 1945; born 
in Franklin county, near Hampton, Iowa, January 17, 1866, the 
son of James J. and Elizabeth Bradfute Johnston, who settled 
in that county ninety years previous; attended rural school and 
graduated from Hampton high school in 1887; located at Shef- 
field and established a real estate business dating from Septem- 
ber 26, 1888; at the same time took up study of law in the office 
of D. W. Henley in Hampton and the Iowa State University; 
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admitted to the bar in 1891; married Delle Haecker of Hampton, 
June 29, 1892, who survives him with a son, Chas. F. Johnston, 
Jr., of Dixon, Illinois, and a daughter, Mrs. R. H. Krause, of 
Rockford, Michigan; served as member of Iowa House of Repre- 
sentatives in sessions of 1896, 1897 and 1898, and of the Iowa 
Senate in 1924 and 1926; a delegate to state and national Re- 
publican conventions; served as mayor of Sheffield, the local 
school board and various local committees and organizations; for 
seven years traveled as an internal revenue collector, and with 
his brother, George Johnston, established the Citizen’s bank in 
Sheffield; a member of the Methodist Episcopal church and sev- 
eral fraternal organizations, and spent his entire life a resident 
of Franklin county. 


JOHN WILFORD FRIZZELL, farmer and legislator, died at Grin- 
nell, Iowa, April 22, 1946; born at Brooklyn, Iowa, January 10, 
1865, the son of Thomas and Margaret Frizzell; married June 
Sleggel, February 17, 1892; made their home on a farm near 
Brooklyn until 1915 when they removed to Brooklyn where they 
have since resided; the wife died in 1935 and.a son, Lee, also 
preceded him in death; surviving are a son, Wayne Frizzell, 
Brooklyn; two daughters, Mrs. Frank Ritter, Grinnell, and Mrs. 
Charles Reading, Kansas City; active at Brooklyn, serving as 
member of the town council and as Poweshiek county supervisor, 
also in the Iowa House of Representatives from 1933 for five ses- 
sions; active member in the I. O. O. F. lodge circles, a past grand 
patriarch, past department commander and a representative to 
the Sovereign Grand lodge; also a member of the Knights of 
Pythias, the Elks and a Democrat. 


EUGENE IRVING (“DAN”) MASON, lawyer, farmer and legislator, 
died at Grinnell, Iowa, February 8, 1946; born on a farm east 
of Brooklyn, Iowa, May 6, 1879, a son of Eugene H. and Sarah 
Manatt Mason; attended rural school, high school at Brooklyn, 
and the law school of the State University at Iowa City; ad- 
mitted to the bar in Oklahoma, but engaged in sales work as a 
commercial traveler for twenty-five years, after which he re- 
turned to the farm home and operated several hundred acres of 
Poweshiek county land; married Rae H. Lynch of Phillipsburg, 
Kansas, and they had one daughter, Faith, Mrs. Charles J. San- 
toro, of Brooklyn, Iowa; the wife preceding him in death and 
the daughter surviving; served one term in the Iowa senate from 
the Twelfth district, composed of Poweshiek and Keokuk counties, 
from 1935 through 1938; a Democrat and active in local political 


circles. 
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Emmett E. CAVANAUGH, attorney and legislator, died from an 
accidental gun-shot wound in his home at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
Saturday, February 9, 1946; born in Lehigh, Iowa, July 29, 1881; 
educated in the grade and high schools of Lehigh, graduated 
from Tobin Normal college at Fort Dodge in 1901; taught school 
in rural districts and was superintendent of Lehigh schools for 
two years; elected county superintendent of Webster county in 
1906, serving two terms; married to Belle M. Ingalls of Lehigh 
in June, 1906; entered the State University of Iowa school of 
law and graduated in 1910; elected county attorney of Webster 
county in 1912 and served two terms; elected state senator from 
the Webster-Calhoun district in 1924; served as grand com- 
mander of the Iowa Knights Templar and known throughout the 
state as a sportsman; won the state bait and fly casting champ- 
ionship several times, and took national honor in the sport; sur- 
vivinge are his wife and two children, Lt. (Mrs.) Vyva Kerr, 
marine corps women’s reserve, and Capt. Dean Cavanaugh, ocean 
pilot for Pan-American airways. 


JAMES P. GALLAGHER, editor and legislator, died at Mercy hos- 
pital at Davenport, March 8, 1946; born on a prairie farm near 
Williamsburg, Iowa, in 1858 and his home has always been near 
the place of his nativity; educated in the rural schools; editor 
of the Williamsburg Journal-Tribune since 1901 until he retired 
several years ago; represented Iowa county in the general assem- 
bly in eight sessions, including an extra session devoted to the 
revision of the code of Iowa; unmarried, a Democrat in politics, 
and a member of the Catholic church. 


